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JOHN HANCOCK SERIES 


¢* WIVES of «>. 
BUSINESS MEN 


E. difference between office 
and household economy often 
causes astonishment and confu- 

sion to business men. Their wives 
mean well, but as for method—! 

The household budget is the 
answer. We have sent thousands 
of our budget sheets to wives who 
have attacked this problem. 

To business men who care about 
ordered and reasonable expenditure 
and saving—that is, the introduction 
of business methods into the home 
—we recommend the John Hancock 
Home Budget Sheet. 

Your local John Hancock office 
will be glad to send you a copy, or 
one can be obtained by writing to 


INQUIRY BUREAU 


A, ae r. 
Lire INSURANCE Com 
es BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


197 CLARENDON STREET, BOSTON 
$2,750,000,000 Insurance in Force. 


If your policy bears the name John Hancock 
it is safe and secure in every way. A 


SIXTY-FIFTH YEAR OF BUSINESS 




















GOODSPEED’S BOOK SHOP 
IS A NATIONAL INSTITUTION 


Its stock of Rare and Choice Books, Prints, and Auto- 
graphs is made accessible to distant buyers by specialized 
catalogs. No. 168. Rare Americana. 2 titles, 309 PP-» 


Whenin Boston 
Browse in GOODSPEED’S 


7 Ashburton Place 5A Park St. 2 Milk St, 
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Remarkable Remarks 


The church may be, and very likely is, 
wrong on any question of present-day 
importance and interest. — Joun Haynes 
Homes. 


ns 

You must not judge the people by me. 

I am below the average. — WILLIAM 
Lyon PuE ps. 


I . . ..carriead away one lasting impres- 
sion of Governor Smith’s speech. . 
“Poisonal, Detoimined” ...I would 
not have been surprised if he had con- 
tinued: “Ain’t it de trut?—w’at I’m 
tellin’ youse?” — L. F. Souruwick. 

+ 

Today romance is dead. Jazz blares its 

requiem. — DucHEssE DE RICHELIEU. 


Our Boy Scouts have already seen 104 
lions. — Martin JOHNSON, 


Most people will spend more time and 
energy in going around problems than in 
trying to solve them. — Henry Forp. 

Rs 

*A bookmaker at a race meeting must 
not bet in a place — that is to say, in a 
building or any erection firmly attached 
to the ground. He may, however, have a 
portable stand. That is not a place. — 
J. B. Arxins (page 327). 





*Extension of this Remark will be 
found in this issue of THE INDEPENDENT. 





Going to Travel? 


Then by all means refer to the travel section of 
Harper's Magazine—Every month you will find 
many ri suggestions and the announce- 


ments of a large number of Tourist Agencies, 
vo ed Steamship Lines, Resorts ‘and Hotels, 


Sailing Dates in Every Issue 


For the convenience of our readers we will publish 
each oath the the sling dates for Europe and es 
countri the dates of special toure 

and —— 





lectly free to write us — Our TRAVEL 
esired. 


Feel perf 
Bureau will gladly furnish any information d 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE 


49 East 33rd Street, New York, N. Y. 



































INANCIAL strength, conservative 
management and many years of 
satisfying service to our customers 
qualify us to do your banking business 





Brookline Trust Company 


134I BEACON STREET 
COOLIDGE CORNER 
1627 BEACON STREET, WASHINGTON SQUARE 


I HARVARD STREET 
BROOKLINE VILLAGE 








WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC 


& MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
($1.00 per share) 
of this Company 


28. 

end 2% ($1.00 per share) on the 
COMMON STOCK of this — y for the quarter 
ending September 30, 1928, 1 be paid October 


31, 1928. 
Both Dividends are a iet to Stockholders of 
record as of September 2: 
F, BAETZ, Treasurer. 


New York, September is, 1928. 


BRIARLEY MILITARY ACADEMY 


A school where the boy is loved as well as _ taught. 





‘Beautiful location thirty-three miles from W. 


Able faculty. Splendid oxuipusent. All athletics and sports 
under expert supervisien. Boys received from 7 years up. 
Catalog. Address 

CAPT. S. J. LODGE, M.A., LL.M., PRES., 
Poolesville Maryland 
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An Important Announcement 


took over THE INDEPENDENT and produced 

their first number on March 29. We moved the 
editorial and publishing offices from New York to 
Boston, and on April 12 introduced ourselves to the 
public with a statement of our hopes and purposes 
which ended as follows: “We rely on the many 
friends of the old INDEPENDENT and on such new 
friends as we may have the good fortune to make, 
to give us both a hearing and — if we deserve it 
— their friendly support, in an effort to present 
an honest review of the important activities in 
American life.” 

For four and a half years we have continued to 
edit and publish this magazine, trying always, to the 
best of our ability, to maintain it as a sane and 
independent journal of opinion which would view 
“the important activities of American life” without 
prejudice and present them honestly. 

The next number of THE INDEPENDENT, that of 
October 13, will be the last which we shall publish, 
and the last appearance of the magazine in its old 
form and under its old name. On that date THE 
INDEPENDENT will be merged with THE OuTLook, and 
the new magazine will henceforth go to our sub- 
scribers. They will recognize many features and 
names with which they have become familiar in 
Tue INDEPENDENT; Mr. Ernest Boyd will continue 
his page, “Readers and Writers,” Mr. Van Wyck 
Brooks, his book reviews, and C. W. M., his 
excellent fooling in “If You Know What I Mean.” 
Mr. Stewart Beach will be the managing editor of 
the new publication, and the present editors of 
Tue INDEPENDENT will become its associate editors. 

The reasons for this merger are sound and en- 
tirely logical. As long as a difference of direction and 
thrust divided THe Ovutiook and Tue InpE- 
PENDENT, as long as the two magazines treated 
the news and faced the problems of the day from 


I: March, 1924, the present owners and editors 


different standpoints, there was room in this country 
for two fundamentally serious weekly papers, each 
in its own particular field. Since Mr. Francis 'R. 
Bellamy took command of Tue OuTLook, however, 
the course of that magazine, the point of view of 
its editor, its purposes and functions have so 
closely paralleled our own that it is only a logical 
step in line with the best publishing practice to 
merge the two. 

The new magazine, with its larger size, its many 
brilliant and attractive features, is supported by a 
large and growing circulation and, in our opinion, is 
headed toward a great destiny. Certainly, it inherits 
from its founders on both sides — and from the long 
line of good men and true who have given their best 
to THE INDEPENDENT and to THE OvTLoox — 
a noble tradition and a high purpose which, 
we believe, it is equipped to fulfill. 

It would be useless to pretend that we do not close 
our desks and say good-by to the old INDEPENDENT 
without a wrench or a regret. We have worked hard 
and have done our best, whether that was good or 
bad. We do know that we have stuck to our purpose 
of presenting “‘an honest review.” And our chief 
reward has been that our subscribers have treated us 
with a constant loyalty for which we cannot express 
our gratitude. Their appreciation, their kindness, 
their interest, have been the happiest features of our 
work in this magazine. It is, therefore, a satisfaction 
to feel that in the new publication they will be re- 
ceiving a better magazine than THE INDEPENDENT, 
a better value for their subscription payment, 
a magazine of the same spirit, more perfectly ex- 
pressed. To that magazine we hope they will transfer 
their support, that they will help it with that fine 
and friendly loyalty with which they have hoenored 
the old INDEPENDENT. 

Ricuarp E. Dante.son, 
CurisTIAN A. HERTER. 
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ference of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 

Mrs. Mabel Walker Willebrandt presented 
at Lorain an ingenious argument to justify her 
political proselyting among religious denominations, 
The churches, she announced, had always looked 
upon prohibition as a moral issue. They had worked 
for prohibition because they believed it morally 
right. They had favored the prohibition candidate 
regardless of his party or religious faith. Prohibition 
was to them a question of morals, and not of poli- 
tics. It was not a political issue until Governor 
Smith made it a political issue, and he was himself 
to blame for the organized opposition of religious 
denominations. The churches had no alternative 
than to marshal their strength against “the greatest 
force for disregard of the prohibition laws in 
America today.” 

This argument is attractive but illogical. For the 
churches of the country, prohibition may be a 
moral rather than a political question. But for the 
politicians of the country, the temperance crusades 
of the churches have always been political weapons. 
Many a candidate personally opposed to prohibition 
has publicly favored it in order to advance his po- 
litical fortunes. Examples of this are not lacking in 
Ohio. It is to the credit of Governor Smith that he 
has avoided such pussyfooting. When Mrs. Wille- 
brandt attacks him for making prohibition a politi- 
cal issue she attacks him for the only frank, honest 
course that was open to him. He is to be commended 
rather than attacked for stating plainly his own con- 
victions in regard to prohibition. 


G eee of before the Northeast Ohio Con- 


And by her remarks at Warren, Mrs. Willebrandt © 


upsets her own principles announcéd the day before 
at Lorain. Speaking before a gathering of Presby- 
terians she makes Tammany Hall the burden of her 
argument, exhorting Presbyterians to organize 


against Smith because he has not lived down his 
Tammany connections. Here is politics pure and 
simple. If Mrs. Willebrandt restricted herself to the 
subject of prohibition, it might be thought that she 
really intended to deal with moral issues, however 
much she closed her eyes to their political implica- 
tions. But when she parades the Tammany tiger 
one loses faith in her intentions. 

Mrs. Willebrandt is undeniably trying to precip- 
itate the churches as organized bodies into politics. 
With a shove in Springfield, a prod in Lorain, and 
an ardent push in Warren, she is attempting to 
break down the separation of religion and politics 
which has been for more than a century one of the 
chief tenets of American government. Her stabs 
are all the more deplorable coming from an As- 
sistant Attorney-General of the United States, 
presumably familiar with the law and the tradition 
of the Constitution. Mrs. Willebrandt, for all her 
excellent service in the Department of Justice, shows 
herself by these attacks a biased witness in the mis- 
guided service of party. Mr. Hoover needs no such 
disciples to pave his road to the White House. 


Compound Calamity 


HE Vermont flood of November, 1927, cost the 

lives of eighty-five persons and destroyed $15,- ° 
000,000 in property. The recent hurricane in the 
South brought death to more than a thousand and 
a property loss upward of $60,000,000 in Florida 
alone. Comparisons of such disasters are to a large 
extent useless, for human suffering and misfortune 
cannot be measured in statistics, but a comparison 
between the greatest natural calamity which 
visited the United States last year and the disaster 
out of which Florida, Guadeloupe, and Porto Rico 
are now digging their way is valuable in that it 
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shows the magnitude of the latter. Florida and her 
island neighbors have been hard hit. Their own re- 
sources will ultimately carry them to recovery, but 
to tide over the immediate effects of the hurricane 
many of their people are in need of help. Through 
the American Red Cross this help has not been long 
in coming. 

For relief work in Florida and Porto Rico the Red 
Cross is seeking a fund of $5,000,000. On September 
25 contributions totaling $1,920,000 had been re- 
ceived. Field hospitals, soup kitchens, tent cities are 
the instruments with which the organization works. 
In Florida it is caring temporarily for 15,000 home- 
less, 8,000 of them left by the hurricane without a 
change of clothing. In Porto Rico, where 224 were 
killed, 1,158 injured, and 700,000 left homeless, its 
task is even greater. The property damage in the 
island is estimated at $100,000,000. Governor 
Horace M. Towner reports from San Juan that 
eighty per cent of the coffee crop, staple of the island, 
has been destroyed, with sixty per cent of the coffee 
trees permanently damaged. The citrous crop is a 
total loss, and bananas, principal food of the people, 
will not be abundant this year. 

Food, clothing, and shelter are the immediate 
necessities of the stricken areas. When these have 
been provided they must begin upon the heavy 
process of working out their own problems of re- 
habilitation. The sympathy of the nation, and the 
financial assistance of the nation, belong to them in 
their time of trouble. 


“___ West Side”’ 


tee song and dance man of the Democratic 
party is staging an excellent piece of vaudeville 
for the edification of the Western circuit, but neither 
in Oklahoma City nor Denver nor Helena has he 
proved himself anything but a “wisecracker” of 
ready wit and resourcefulness. The Western voters 
who expected to find in him a dignified executive 
were sorely disappointed. In New York State, with 
whose business he is familiar, Governor Smith be- 
haves like a man of affairs. On the national stage, 
where he is unfamiliar with current problems, he 
acts surprisingly like a politician trying to make up 
through catch phrases what he lacks in knowledge. 
Possessing no tested policies of his own, he is forced 
frequently to fall back upon tirades against his 
opponents. Time and again he overshoots the mark. 

Governor Smith at Oklahoma City did a good job 
in denouncing openly the falsehoods and subterfuge 
which had been used in the “‘whispering campaign” 
against him. He was courageous in speaking out, 
in calling a spade a spade. But Governor Smith, 
characteristically, was not content with doing a 
good job. By a single flourish he turned it into a bad 
Job, hinting by innuendoes that the Republican 
National Committee was behind the “whispering 


campaign” and that personal attacks were made 
with the sanction of the Hoover managers. 

Again, in Denver, Governor Smith presented some 
plausible arguments for government ownership and 
control of water-power sites. He showed that he was 
interested in keeping public utilities within the con- 
trol of the public. But when he conjured up a water- 
power monopoly even greater than that which 
stalks through the nightmares of Senator Norris, 
and when he sought by direct implication to link 
his Republican opponent with this monopoly, he 
brought his whole structure down in a crumbling 
ruin of absurdities. His inference that Herbert 
Hoover is in league with the power interests because 
two officers of the Department of Commerce re- 


signed to enlist with the utilities is worthy only of 


the Mad Hatter. In the world of reason it has no 
place. If this is the best material his secretaries can 
dig up, he had better leave them at home in Albany. 

A day later, in Helena, Governor Smith made 
what political capital he could of the oil-lease trans- 
actions of the Harding Administration. They were 
fraudulent transactions, and they were carried out 
under a Republican régime; and Governor Smith is 
privileged to call attention to them. Perhaps he can 
give them more sinister lustre than could the gentle 
John W. Davis. But in trying to bring them up to 
date, in attempting to implicate Mr. Hoover and 
show that the former Secretary of Commerce was 
one with the conspirators, Governor Smith a third 
time failed of his purpose. His flights of fancy were 
his downfall. He became at once not the earnest 
executive seeking to wipe out corruption, but the 
professional politician searching for a clod to heave 
at his opponents. 

Governor Smith’s first Western invasion has 
proved him a picturesque campaigner and an able 
politician. If it has convinced many Western voters 
that he is the man they want in the White House for 
the next four years, then the Western voters are less 
interested in executive dignity and more amenable 
to political gesturing than they have ever been 
credited with being. 


Mexico’s November 6 


HE mantle of President Plutarco Elias Calles of 
Mexico has fallen upon the broad shoulders 
of Emilio Portes Gil, former governor of the state of 
Tamaulipas. In physical stature Gil is certainly 
qualified to wear it, and, if current reports are to be 
trusted, he possesses likewise the intellect and 
character for the job. He will take office as provi- 
sional President on December 1, and will serve until 
February 5, 1930. His two years are likely to prove 
critical in the history of Mexico. 
President Calles has renounced office with the 
hope that Mexico will pass once and for all from the 
condition of a dictatorship to the condition of a 
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democracy. If this hope is to be realized, the new 
administration must move carefully among the 
hatreds and prejudices which have kept Mexico for 
many years in unrest. Sefior Gil will have to look to 
the problem of education, for without education and 
the reduction of illiteracy there can never be true 
democracy. He will have to deal carefully with the 
anti-Catholic laws, which have fomented religious 
dissension. He will have to proceed cautiously with 
interpretation of the agrarian laws, which have 
brought Mexico into conflict with the United States. 
While protecting his country from foreign exploita- 
tion, he must guarantee the safety of foreign prop- 
erty and foreign investments. | 
In his two terms as governor of Tamaulipas Sefior 
Gil has shown that he is not unfitted for the task. 
He has been a consistent champion of universal 
education. He has shown no disposition for religious 
intolerance. He is not, like the great majority of 
Mexican executives, a military man, but he possesses 
the confidence of the army, a thing necessary to the 
success of any administrator in Mexico today. 
Mexico has come through the Obregon assassination 
with fortitude and calm. Sefior Gil is given the 
opportunity of guiding her along the road of peace. 


Benito Draws His Will 
ENITO MUSSOLINI, infallible of infallibles, 


has undertaken to answer himself the question 
propounded so often by his critics. What will happen 
to Fascism when Il Duce is gone? If Il Duce falls 
victim at last to the assassin’s bullet, who is there 
to take his place as master of the Fascist organiza- 
tion? Mussolini’s answer is in the form of a legis- 
lative proposal, and when Mussolini makes a 
legislative proposal it is as good as enacted into law. 
I] Duce will have his place taken not by a single 
man, but by many. He will make the grand council 
of the Fascist organization from a party instrument 
into an organ of state, and when he 1s dead the grand 
council will perpetuate Fascist rule. By a bill which 
he will shortly present to the Italian Chamber of 
Deputies, the grand council will be empowered to 
choose the candidates from whom the voters select 
representatives in Parliament, to draw up a list of 
men it regards as qualified for the office of Premier, 
to advise the King in the selection of ministers, and 
to- advise the Government on all constitutional 
questions. Thus will the grand council, hand picked 
by Il Duce himself, find a permanent place in the 
Italian scheme of government. Already the grand 
council rules with I] Duce the affairs of Italy. Its 
members, including the presiding officers of the 
Senate and Chamber, and all Cabinet ministers, are 
his chief advisers. The new bill will not add ma- 
terially to their power while I] Duce lives, but it 
will assure them of power when he has passed from 
the scene. 


If a President of the United States were to invest 
his Cabinet officers and the national committee of 
his party with the power of selecting Senators and 
Representatives, and the right to name a successor 
to the Presidency, he would be providing in this 
country an equivalent of Mussolini’s new system in 
Italy. The idea has possibilities, but it does not ring 
true to democratic ears. This kind of thing will 
succeed in Italy just so long as the people are daz- 
zled by the glitter of Fascist tinsel. Il Duce forgets 
that when he is gone the glitter may not outlive him 
by many days. 


Another Big Ditch 


A TREATY, signed on March 24 and made public 
last week in Washington, has settled between 
Nicaragua and Colombia a long dispute as to the 
sovereignty of the islands and stretches of seacoast 
which command the eastern approach to the 
Nicaraguan canal route. By an exchange of notes 
with Colombia, the United States has at the same 
time secured a clarification of her own rights and 
privileges in that-region. A new agreement has been 
added to the intricate structure of treaties by which 
the United States maintains the right to build when 
she deems it advisable an interoceanic waterway to 
supplement the Panama Canal. 

By the terms of the treaty, Colombia grants to 
Nicaragua sovereignty over the Mosquito Coast, 
and the Great and Little Corn Islands on which the 
United States holds valuable leases. In return for 
these concessions, Nicaragua acknowledges the 
complete sovereignty of Colombia over a group of 
islands in the Andros Archipelago. Through cor- 
respondence with Secretary Kellogg, Colombia has 
agreed that the status quo shall exist in the Cays of 
Roncador, Quito Suenos, and Serrana, whose 
ownership she has been disputing with the United 
States. 

The United States is to maintain on them light- 
houses and other navigation services, while Colom- 
bian nationals are to have the privileges of the 
fishing banks which surround them. 

Through a long series of agreements terminating 
in the Bryan-Chamorro Treaty of 1916 the United 
States secured from Nicaragua an option to a strip 
of territory running from the Pacific through Lake 
Nicaragua to San Juan on the Caribbean. Traffic 
through the Panama Canal is not great enough to 
warrant the building of a second waterway in the 
immediate future, but the day is approaching when 
increased trade will make it advisable. Costa Rica, 
who still asserts her navigation rights in the San 
Juan River, which will form a part of the canal, 
must be placated before the work is undertaken. 
It is significant that it was Costa Rica who asked 
in the last session of the League Council for an 
interpretation of the Monroe Doctrine. 
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Mute Diplomacy 


AKING his cue from the wise old owl, Secretary 
of State Frank B. Kellogg has drenched the 
Anglo-French naval accord in a long silence. No 
word of it did he speak in Paris; instead of visiting 


London where the British For- - 


_ eign Office would have liked to 
" renew an old acquaintenance, 
he traveled to Ireland and went 
golfing. After his return to the 
United States he continued his 
policy of taciturnity. While 
rumors as to the nature of 
the naval accord were flying 
from diplomatic aviaries — not 
always dovecots — Secretary 
Kellogg was biding his time in Washington. It has 
required a note from the French Foreign Office to 
move him to speech. He has introduced the strategy 
of “‘mutism” into diplomatic affairs, and it has 
succeeded better there than in the White House. 

The public both here and abroad will be glad to 
see him breaking silence, for then it will have a bet- 
ter idea of the nature of the accord. His reply to 
France will give the public a clue to the secret which 
has served as fountainhead for speculation and dis- 
trust. If the accord is in truth simply an agreement 
between Great Britain and France extending the 
principle of limiting naval construction by classes, 
and dependent upon the consent of the other naval 
powers, the fact must be brought to light by his 
commentary. If it is something more than this — if 
it amounts to an agreement on the terms of land as 
well as sea armament — this also will be shown. The 
cat will be out of the bag. 

To all appearances, Sir Austen Chamberlain has 
lost more than he can ever gain by shrouding the 
accord in mystery. The press ‘has been furnished 
with vague summaries, garbled versions, or no report 
at all. The American State Department is said to 
have fared little better. The announcement has 
been bungled in a way which gives jingoes and “big 
navy” advocates in this country something to talk 
about. It has not improved the disarmament situa- 
tion, or made the work of the League commission 
any easier. Now that France and Great Britain have 
asked Secretary Kellogg to speak out they may fol- 
low it up by doing likewise. 





Where Dreams Come True 


A“ astrologers, prophets, Freudians, and pro- 
hibitionists are invited to focus their attention 
upon John McGill, head of the United States Cus- 
toms harbor patrol service in New York. On Septem- 
ber 21, Mr. McGill dreamed a dream. Whether with 
the aid of Welsh rarebit, Cotuit oysters, or neither, 
Mr. McGill dreamed that he was cruising in a fog. 


On the starboard bow loomed a _ two-masted 
schooner, and training his binoculars upon her Mr. 
McGill discerned through fog and heavy seas that 
her name was the South Carolina. On the deck of the 
South Carolina a phantom crew was engaged in 
boisterous revelry. Spirituous liquors poured from 
rotting hogsheads; the captain, capering upon a 
wooden leg no less sinister than the whalebone limb 
of Captain Ahab, led his men through fantastic 
reels and drunken figures. Meanwhile, the South 
Carolina plunged pilotless through the storm. When 
Mr. McGill last saw her, she was headed for the 
bar. At that moment he awoke. 

The average man would have recited his dream at 
the breakfast table and thought no more about it. 
Not so Mr. McGill. The pyschic harbor chief pon- 
dered the matter for a long time, and then, without 
further ado, he set out upon a patrol of the East 
River, searching diligently for the South Carolina. 
He had almost abandoned the quest, when, at the 
wharves of Fulton Street he saw the schooner Caro- 
lina unloading a cargo of fish. He ordered his boat 
alongside. Several tons of fish came from the hold of 
the Carolina and there was no trace of rum or rebel- 
lion. Mr. McGill scratched his head and ordered his 
men to probe deeper. Then, beneath the last ton of 
fish, Mr. McGill uncovered a secret compartment 
containing 2,000 gunny sacks in each of which were 
twelve bottles of excellent rye whiskey. It was a 
$250,000 haul. 

Mr. McGill has regained full confidence in dreams, 
and is trying now to convince others of their value. 
All of this may open new vistas to the Anti-Saloon 
League. If prohibition is to succeed, there must be 
more dreamers in the prohibition service. Dr. 
Seymour Lowman, take notice! 


Clarifying a Misconstruction 


t - our issue of September 22, in an editorial 
condemning Mrs. Mabel Walker Willebrandt for 
appealing to a group of Methodist ministers to take 
a partisan position in the Presidential campaign, 
we made certain references to the alleged activities 
of the Roman Catholic Church which intimated 
that that church as an organized body was acting in 
a partisan way. To this a number of our readers have 
taken exception. In re-reading our editorial we be- 
lieve they are justified in their objections. We have 
no proof, nor do we believe that proof exists, of any 
direct, organized, political activity by the Roman 
Catholic Church, as such. To that extent we are 
glad to withdraw the implications of our editorial. 
We might add that THe INDEPENDENT has con- 
sistently opposed the mixing of politics and religion. 
It has consistently fought the entrance of religion 
as an issue into the current campaign. If by any 
word or phrase it has contributed to this entrance, 
it sincerely regrets having done so. 
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“A Fire Not to be Quenched” 


By E. Earl Newsom 


can city that a deputy attorney-general of the 

State, a lawyer still in his twenties, confronts a 
party leader. Each is buoyed by a sense of loyalty, 
yet their ideas of loyalty are diametrically opposed. 
The young lawyer has been appointed deputy 
attorney-general for a day. He does not under- 
estimate his responsibility. He is there to see that 
the voting goes on according to law. He knows that 
“a vote is void if cast in such a manner as to violate 
the secrecy of the ballot”; that a voter must there- 
fore retire alone to the voting booth, unless he is 
entitled to assistance by reason of physical inca- 
pacity or illiteracy and has legally requested such 
assistance at the time 


|: is at an improvised polling place ies an Ameri- 


their bread and butter, the mysterious power of 
government. It is their idea of democratic America. 
The captain realizes that they know nothing of 
voting. They are inarticulate. It is part of his duty to 
make them articulate, to help them to exercise their 
inalienabie right of franchise. If there is a law 
specifically enacted to curtail his aid, he does not 
recognize it. Nothing is so important as the vote. 
Nothing is so glorious as his unswerving loyalty to 
the party, for the party takes care of him. That 
is true democracy — everybody helping everybody 

else. So he confronts the prying deputy. 
“Look here,” says the deputy, “as a matter of 
fact, I’ve always voted your ticket. Politically, 
you and J are then on 





the same side.” 





of registration. He 
knows that physical 
disability does not 
mean ignorance, does 
not include one who 
has failed, either pur- 
posely or through 
neglect, to inform 
himself; that the voter 


George Washington once called the “spirit of party” 
a “‘fire not to be quenched.”’ But the first President of the 
United States urged that the fire be kept under control. 
Mr. Newsom, writing almost a century and a half later, 
gives us an illuminating glimpse of the party fires through 
the smoke of modern politics. The polling booth has been 
designed expressly to dampen these partisan flames. It 
may serve as a bellows to blow up the forge of chicanery and 
corruption. The experiences recounted took place in 1926 


The hard features of 
the captain relax. 
“What the hell is all 
the fuss about, then?” 
he replies. “We’re 
goin’ fine. Just leave 
things to me. I’ve been 
through this before, 
buddy.” 





cannot claim disability 





by a mere declaration 
on election day. He must have established it before. 

Yet this lawyer has seen a party captain enter the 
booth time and again with a voter and actually 
operate the levers for him. He has seen a drunken 
negro reel into the place and the same captain shoo 
him on his way after doing his voting for him. All 
this over the protest of the deputy, who sees the 
actions as gross irregularities, as crimes against the 
people of the State, as something he has been put 
there to stop. So, tingling with youthful fearlessness, 
he faces the party captain. 

The deputy does not know it, but the party 
captain is an ex-convict, twice convicted of bur- 
glary. But he is a loyal party man. And the party 
never forgets its loyal sons. He thinks the deputy is 
an impotent ass, a “Sunday-school teacher,” one of 
that white-collared class with whom he has never 
mingled. His party has made him responsible for a 
certain number of votes, and he is there that morn- 
ing to deliver them. He has made it his business to 
know the people in his district. He has visited at 
their homes, at their little shops. He calls them by 
their first names—a triumph of memory work. 
He knows that these half-articulate, foreign Amer- 
icans look upon his party as the power that is, the 
ruling force, the giver of concessions to their life- 
giving, if picayune, businesses, It is the source of 


“You don’t under- 
stand me,” says the deputy. “My objection is not 
to your politics, but to your methods of conducting 
this election, which are illegal — crooked!” 

The softened features harden again, but the 
captain keeps his peace. He is trying to dope this 
young white collar out. Is he a liar? A self-confessed 
party man, he is objecting to the way in which a 
comrade is running things. No, the man isn’t a liar; 
he’s a turncoat, a backslider. 

The deputy continues: “The law says that the 
voter is to enter the booth unaccompanied. Just now 
you went in there with that old Italian, and, if you 
didn’t vote for him, you at least saw which way he 
voted, didn’t you?” 

“Sure! What of it?” 

The deputy turns to the policeman on duty and 
pours into his ears a hot stream of words, ending by 
asking for the arrest of the offender. The officer 
listens, too much liking the youth’s spirit, too much 
pitying him to be bored. So he draws him aside. 

“Look here, mister,” he says, “you’re down here 
just for today. I’ve got to walk this beat tomorrow 
and a whole long list of tomorrows.” 

But youth will not be brushed aside. The deputy 
attorney-general of twenty-eight hurries outside to 
a telephone, and gets the attorney-general’s office 
on the wire. 
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“Hello, this is Burton. There’s enough crooked 
work going on down here to indict a governor. 
Almost every voter is being accompanied into the 
booth by one party man, sometimes by a representa- 
tive of each party. Tcan get no action from the cop. 
Do I have the power of arrest? Can you give it to 
me? If not, at least send me a witness.” 

There is a conference at the other end of the wire. 
Finally an easy voice replies: “We're sending down 
a more experienced man to help you. Sit tight until 
he comes.” 

Finally he does come, fat and shrewd, speaking 
the political language of the party captain, but 
representing the other party. He displays his creden- 
tials, those of a qualified watcher at the polls, and 
listens to Burton’s story — and keeps his eyes open, 
saying little. 

After half an hour he says, “Guess we’d better call 
the office again.” Burton points him to the tele- 

hone, but his ears pop at the conversation. 

“Hello, Isaacs talking. Tell the chief that things 
are going about as well as we could expect down 
here. We’re getting an even break.” 

Even break! 

Furious, Burton interrupts. “Give me the wire for 
a second. Hello, Hello! Burton again. You sent me 
down here to see that the election law was observed. 
I have reported gross irregularities. Isaacs has seen 
them himself. It doesn’t make a damn bit of differ- 
ence whether we are getting an even break or not. 
That is beside the point. The voting here is a farce. 
What do you want me to do?” 

The wire is silent for a minute, and Burton thinks 
they have hung up at the other end. Finally the 
answer comes. “‘Hello, Burton. Say, they are short 
a couple of men at a polling place two blocks up the 
street from where you are. How would you like to go 
up there and help out?” 

“Fine!” yells the youthful deputy, and slams up 
the receiver. He grabs his hat and coat and stalks 
out of the door. Leaning against the wall of the 
building is a gray-haired man, who accosts him. 
Bleary eyes tell the story of too much of the good 
fellowship of party. 

“Say, you ain’t seen Tony around any place, 
have yuh?” 

Burton jumps at a logical conclusion in his reply. 
“Why, does Tony owe you some money?” 

“Sure does. Owes me tree dollars.” 

“What for?” 

The old man straightens up in a gesture of pride 
and says, “Fur votin’ the way he told me to!” 


= polling place, on the same day. It 
is about 4.30, and some interest is being 
shown by the captains of the two major parties 
in the registration book. “Jake,” the Democra- 
tic leader, has a list made of all the Democrats 
Who are registered but have not yet voted, After 


scanning the page submitted to him, he calls into 
conference one or two of his helpers, who soon after 
leave the room. It is not long until Democratic 
voters begin to appear in groups. By 5.30, a half 
hour within the time set for closing the polls, a 
considerable crowd has gathered inside the doors, the 
predominating character of which is not on the 
whole reassuring to the young deputy attorney- 
general, who feels lost in a foreign element — an 
environment made hostile to him by his repeated 
objections to the methods of voting that he has tried 
hard but fruitlessly to prevent all day. In front of the 
group and nearest to the deputy is a bunch of 
gangsters, their loose jackets covering jersey sweat- 
ers tucked inside their belts and their caps at a 
jaunty angle over one ear. 


T is one of these who approaches the table and 
gives his name as “George Terrell, Democrat,” 
and so signs his name on the registration book. 
One of the members of the election board notices 
what is a very obvious fact, that his signature is not 
at all the same as that of the George Terrell who 
registered. By this time “George” is passing the 
deputy on his way to the booth. *¢ 

“Wait a minute,” says the member of the board. 

“Wait a minute,” echoes the Republican captain. 

“Just a minute,” says the youthful deputy, 
laying a restraining hand on George’s shoulder. 

As though the words have been agreed upon as a 
signal, there is a concerted movement on the part of 
half a dozen of George’s companions. Bill has the 
somewhat exhilarating experience of having, as he 
says later, “cold steel jabbed between two ribs.” 
The deputy half turns his head to the right and 
meets a quiet gaze underneath the vizor of a tilted 
cap, and as his eyes drop they catch the significant 
gesture of a hand in a coat pocket. 

There is more in the coat pocket than the hand, 
and the deputy’s mind plays queer tricks with him. 
He is somewhere between fear and laughter — for 
the moment is back on his school stage acting a part 
in a melodrama. A glance tells him that the two 
Republican members of the board are also covered. 

All of this seems to have taken but a second — a 
very tense second in which there is absolute quiet in 
the crowded room. The silence is broken by the 
husky voice of the Republican boss, who says, 
“That’s all right, go ahead.” 

“All right,” says Jake. 

“You're next,” says the deputy. And in a few 
short minutes a half dozen more “Georges” have 
registered their votes as dutiful citizens of the State. 

A few minutes later Jake and Bill, the two party 
leaders, are thrown together in another corner. 

“For God’s sake, Jake, can the rough stuff, will 
you? The next time I find a gun stuck in my ribs 
I’m going to start something myself. You’ve gone 
too damn far.” 
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“Aw, drop it, Bill,” says Jake. “There won’t be 
no more of that stuff. It’s all right. Just forget it.” 

The young deputy has a haunting feeling that he 
should have made some grand gesture in the tense- 
ness of the moment just past. He should have 
stepped suddenly forward, dramatically pooh- 
poohed the attempt at subjugation; should have 
made a beautiful speech to the effect that he was 
there to see law and order carried out, that any 
“dirty work” would be done over his dead body. 
But life seems preciously dear to him and his little 
home and customary surroundings infinitely far 
away. He does not love life more than a sense of 
justice, honor, and decency, but he is a normal 
human being standing helpless in a set of circum- 
stances that he has never anticipated. He is there to 
uphold the law, and he is unprepared. He has been 
told nothing of the possibility of such things as this 
occurring. He never dreamed that such things ever 
did occur outside the realm of fiction. He might have 
appealed to the policeman for the aid that he needed. 
But he has tried out that source of aid before 
today and knows that it is useless. The cop is a self- 
confessed friend of the boss, and during the little 
episode he has bten comfortably asleep on his bench 
in the corner. 

The deputy has been ready at zero hour to face 
the spitting death of German machine guns, for then 
there was the glorious feeling of preparedness and 
the buoyancy of thousands of eager comrades. 
Here, however, he is a defenseless unit, paralyzed by 
knavery that is enough at home to announce itself 
boldly. His voice carries the authority of a drowning 
rat. Life is dear enough to him so that he does not 
want to sacrifice it with no prospect of accomplish- 
ing anything by so doing. There is a great difference 
between dying a martyr to a cause and falling a 
useless victim of a bandit’s gun. 


(CHORTLY after six the voting ceases and the out- 

side doors are closed. The deputy walks over to 
the voting booth and seals the machine. Jake calls 
after him, “Come here a minute, Burton,” and the 
deputy goes over to the far corner of the room 
where Jake and Bill are standing. “‘ Now, look here, 
Burton,” begins Jake, “I don’t mind telling you 
that there is a little trade on. The Socialists and 
Independents down here don’t need their votes and 
we do; so we’re going to tack them on our lists. We 
don’t ask you to say yes, but merely suggest that 
you turn your back. After all, it doesn’t make a 
damn bit of difference to you, and what you don’t 
know won’t hurt you.” 

We — Bill and Jake — Republicans and Demo- 
crats. Here, then, is the reason for the comparative 
calmness with which Bill took the wild West gesture 
of Jake and his comrades. By this time, however, the 
deputy has become resigned to whatever might 
happen to him, or perhaps it is that reflection has 


given him a blind and stubborn courage. At any 
rate, he says very emphatically that he will have 
nothing to do with the transaction; moreover, that 
he is going to see that no such thing takes place. 
“We might as well go about the business of counting 
these votes,” he says, and turns away. 

There is no protest. When the sealed envelope has 
been turned over to the cop, Deputy Burton feels 
that his duty is done, and he puts on his hat and 
coat. It is shadowy dark when he starts for the 
subway, and he hurries along —a bit faster, per- 
haps, than the mere desire for food warrants. 


HESE are deplorable incidents of election day, 
1926, in a great city — deplorable because they 
are true. Here are the fingerprints of a giant power 
to whom liberty is license, whose ends must be gained 
at all cost. Here, if you will, is Democracy — the 
Government of a free people. 
George Washington, looking down upon us from 
some great height whence he views the fruits of his 
handiwork, knits his rows. “I warned them.” 


Without looking forward to an extremity of this 
kind (which nevertheless ought not to be entirely 
out of sight), the common and continued mischiefs of 
the Spirit of Party are sufficient to make it the 
interest and duty of a wise people to discourage and 
restrain it. ... There will always be enough of 
that spirit for every salutary purpose. And there 
being constant danger of excess, the effort ought to 
be by force of public opinion to mitigate and assuage 
it. A fire not to be quenched, it demands a uniform 
vigilance to prevent its bursting into a flame, lest, 
instead of warming, it should consume. 


Of course, we ought to do something about it — 
“call out the police” or “pass another law.” As a 
matter of record, the Senate of this State did do 
something about this. They appointed a committee 
to investigate the irregularities, and for six or seven 
weeks the committee carried on its hearings, open 
to the public but poorly attended. Save for a meagre 
paragraph now and then, the daily papers paid little 
attention to the proceedings. There were matters of 
great public interest at hand. A publicity-seeking 
New York real-estate man was having his intimate 
love affairs aired in a Westchester court room. A 
great Eastern university had accused an old friend 
and rival of poor sportsmanship. A new Texas 
governor was being inaugurated and aTexas preacher 
was being tried for first-degree murder. A popular 
movie actor was being sued for divorce, with the 
promise of scandal forthcoming. In short, the world 
was running along much as it might be expected to 
run, with little time for the “squabbles of Senators” 
whose salary is only $1,500 a year. 

So when the report of the committee was made to 
the Senate, a report detailed in its flagrant irregulari- 
ties, that body voted to “hold the matter in com- 
mittee indefinitely.”’ 
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reach print, the Presidential campaign will be 
well along toward its final fury, and if every 
ribald and unheard-of sign now before us means 
anything at all it will be a spectacle worth watching. 
This October will be one long to remember. 
Perhaps it will be one best forgotten. We cannot 
overlook its possible aftermaths. Where will it lead 
with respect to the future major party alignments? 
Even now, our observers 


[: won’t be long, now. By the time these lines 


Back Stage in Washington 
“Raddio Nights”—and Days 


anxieties in the present campaign, for some years 
have been providing a basis for such realignment. 
Their mutuality of interest on such subjects as 
prohibition and farm relief is just as great as that of 
the North and East on the matters in which the 
urban strongholds set greatest store. There are 
also some possibilities along this general line en- 
tailed in the possible election of Governor Smith. 
For the present, however, it is still impossible for 
my spies to detect that, 





throughout the far-flung 
battle sectors find ink- 
lings of future upheavals 
affecting the parties as at 
present constituted. For 
example, in the event of 
the defeat of Governor 
Smith, can the Demo- 
cratic party, which has 
survived for a long pe- 


Our correspondent, who coined the phrase, 
still finds this surprising campaign the “‘ great- 
est baffle of the century.” Out of it, anything 
may come — particularly a new alignment 
of the politicians. ‘‘ Raddio Nights,”’ a skit now 
playing through the West in which Governor 
Smith has the leading role, shows a distinct 

influence upon this possible development 


in this highly haphazard 
campaign, developments 
are guided by any deep 
and worthy currents save 
where voters measure the 
relative merits of Mr. 
Hoover and Mr. Smith. 
Elsewhere, as a rule, ex- 
pediency is the political 
god, as it always will be 





riod, remain a national 
political entity? Most certainly, in the opinion of 
my veteran soothsayers, it will be some years before 
it again could shake itself together and resume its 
ancient course. Defeat on November 6 would leave 
Al Smith or his school of Democracy still clutching 
the controls of the Northern and Eastern machine, 
while the Southern and some of the Western anti- 
urban followings would be floundering, for a time at 
least, with no place to go. Of evenings, while the 
friendly flagon passes back and forth in the fireside 
glow, my agents have been told solemnly by states- 
men of varying importance in the party of Jefferson 
that, if Smith loses, it is a gamble whether there will 
be any Democratic party left at all. 

By the same token, it is admitted in the Repub- 
lican family circle, much as that party would like to 
break up the Solid South for once and for all, that 
the future holds grave possibilities. Disintegration of 
the Democratic party could not but fail to affect its 
rival organization. The organized Democracy is just 
as essential as the tariff for the continued and 
flourishing existence of the party of Alexander 
Hamilton. The two-party system is a profound part 
of Republican doctrine. Old-line Republicans, I am 
told, become just as scary when the subject is men- 
tioned as any old-line Democrat. 

If November 6 should ordain a shattering of the 
Democratic party into bits, might not the resultant 
readjustment become general and, in time, cause a 
reallocation leading to two entirely new parties? 
Certainly, the South and the West, respectively 
tesponsible for some Democratic and Republican 


as long as the electorate 
looks upon politics as a lark, or as a periodical and 
perfunctory antidote to workaday routine. 
Governor Smith’s religion, despite the utter 
unjustice of it, remains the factor which may do 
most to bring about his defeat. The unwillingness 
of the Republican farm country to accept anything 
but the highly advertised equalization fee as its 
form of agricultural relief continues to be a threat to 
the Republican ticket. The party workers on both 
sides have no qualms, according to my most careful 
investigators, about accepting whatever support 
they can derive from either question. It is always 
thus. And this, despite the fact that, in both camps, 
my observers find directing individuals who measure 
up to a good level of intelligence — Democrats who 
gag just as much over the farm-relief nostrum on 
which they count as Republicans who shudder at the 
bigoted elements with which they keep company. 


N both sides, there are flannel mouths who 
aggravate matters. The day Senator Caraway 

of Arkansas rose to call attention to Mr. Hoover’s 
own religion, as a subject on which Democrats 
“might” dwell if they were so inclined, but wouldn’t, 
my staff reported that the Democratic ranks were 
visited with dismay. It was the same when Senator 
William Cabell Bruce of Maryland, the man who 
tried to prevent the clearing of the record of a 
soldier who years ago stole a turkey — the same 
Bruce who in the Senate incites Tom Heflin to most 
of his mouthings — alleged that Mr. Hoover had 
had several drinks with Clarence Darrow, and that 
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Senator Curtis carried a flask to the Pimlico race 
track. That these facts were denied is of no more 
importance, in the view of the patriarchal advisers 
who influence these observations, than the fact that 
Governor Smith was able to prove that he was not 
overstoked with contraband at the Syracuse fair. 
The significant fact is that in this wild campaign 
supposed statesmen feel that they are hurling all- 
important issues into the campaign by indulging in 
such personalities. 

For once, we find ourselves admiring Senator 
Curtis when, becoming impatient with a heckler 
on his Western tour, he told that interrupter that 
he was too “damned dumb” to understand. Accord- 
ing to our lights, that came pretty near to putting 
the campaign on a really outspoken basis. 

Getting back to the underground reports reiayed 
to us, one of the striking aspects of the campaign 
at this juncture is the fact that Democratic Chair- 
man Raskob, with a million and a half in his cam- 
paign coffers, has not quelled the outcry from the 
State Democratic leaders that they are being denied 
the sinews of war. From Florida, Kentucky, Vir- 
ginia, and elsewhere, tales are brought to Washing- 
ton of apparent desperation on the part of the local 
leaders because “‘somebody in New York” will not 
loosen the purse strings. To some extent, the same 
plaint is heard on the Republican hustings. But we 
are counseled to remember that conflict such as this 
was ever present in political campaigns. Harassed 
Democratic workers were led to believe that Mr. 
Raskob was a miracle man, and that a golden stream 
would flow into the doubtful sectors. As a result, 
according to our scouts, some of the local organiza- 
tions felt that they would not be obliged to raise 
money locally at all — and in some torn Democratic 
regions it is no secret that raising money for Al 
Smith has been found to be a task of some propor- 


tions. Yet we suspect, from all accounts at hand, 
that, toward the finish, neither Mr. Raskob nor the 
Republican command will be sparing in the applica- 
tion of this helpful balm in places where it may 
work good for the ticket. 


EANWHILE, the “raddio” campaign is in 
full flight. Never before, according to my 
statisticians, have so many voters been brought into 
direct touch with a Presidential contest. Even in 
Washington, where everyone is supposed to main- 
tain a demeanor of dignified aloofness, groups gather 
nightly to hear the pleas of the rival campaign ora- 
tors. My spies tell me of several near brawls at 
gatherings where aroused partisans have been un- 
able to restrain themselves. 

This “trailing” business, too, is becoming a 
marked characteristic of the campaign. John Roach 
Straton tears out, followed by Senator Borah, in 
the wake of Al Smith. Senator Joe Robinson is 
dispatched to counteract the efforts of the Rev- 
erend Straton and Mr. Borah. Al Smith goes to 
Newark and then Mr. Hoover appears there, 
arousing Republican enthusiasm which Jimmy 
Walker is at once assigned to quell. It is an endless 
process —or might be, if November 6 were not 
approaching. 

Ah, November 6! After that, may we not become 
attuned once more to the normalcies of other days, 
when statesmen once in a while could appear other- 
wise than in attitudes 2 Ja Rube Goldberg? If poli- 
ticians in general could look forward again to a time 
when they might tell exactly what they thought of 
Herbert Hoover and Al Smith, who upset all their 
calculations this year, and sent them out upon a 
dizzy and unrelished adventure, the present apo- 
plectic atmosphere of the political realm would be 
much relieved. 





Mourner 


She had slipped in, unseen, before the rest. 
They said, “‘No one has come,” yet near the wall — 
The earliest mourner at his funeral — 
I saw her shadowy figure, quaintly dressed; 
Her look of one anointed for a quest; 
Holding a rose, with petals doomed to fall 
If she should breathe on them or stir at all — 
A little withered rose — against her breast. 


It seems that I alone have known she came. 
The others had no greeting for her ears, 
Nor wonder at her silence, without tears, 

And her pale look, as of a blown out flame. 
They only saw the record of her years, 
Cut on a shaft of stone, beneath his name. 


Mary Brent WHITESIDE. 
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On Literary 
Highways 


Eight Landmarks in American 
Letters. If the Quotations Be- 
neath the Photographs Do 
Not Identify the Houses, at 
Least They May Reveal 
the People Who Found 
Home There 


NEW YORK CITY 


‘*. . . The plow-boy, loitering homeward of a still summer 
evening, has often fancied his voice at a distance, chanting 
a melancholy psalm tune among the tranquil solitudes of 
Sleepy Hollow.” 


FORDHAM, NEW YORK 
** And Darkness and Decay and the Red Death held illimitable dominion over all.” 
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CAMDEN, NEW JERSEY 
** Passing, I leave thee lilac with heart-ghaped leaves, I leave thee there in the door-yard, blooming, returning with the spring.” 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
**Den atter so long « time, atter Brer Rabbit got done laughin’, he call up de little Rabs, gi’ um some ‘lasses fer supper, en spanked um en sont em ter bed.” 
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Keystone 


HAVERHILL MASSACHUSETTS 


“‘ The chill “we of the snow Wide swung again our ice-locked door 
Was melted int 


e genial glow; And all the world was ours once more 


“*Four little chests all in a row, Four women taught by weal and woe 
Dim with dust and worn by time; To love and labor in their prime.” 
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TO MARK THE SPOT NEAR A NEW ENGLAND POND 
“* For what reason have I this vast range and circuit, some square miles of unfrequented forest, for my privacy, abandoned to me by men.” 


‘ 


wa = Ta ad ¢ sey 
baad ef Boe Be : Bde) 


CONCORD, MASSACHUSETTS 
“Every man is not so much a workman in the world as he is a suggestion of that he should be. Men walk as prophecies of the next age.” 
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A a it se 


By J. B. Atkins 


morals, and thoughts of the British people had 
followed the controversy of the past three 
years about the taxation of betting he would have 
gained an insight into the whole British character. 


He would have been relieved of the obligation to 


investigate many other manifestations of our 


| a stranger who wanted to study the habits, 


always discourages the use of the thing taxed. 
Happy thought! Why should not I take the line 


that the taxation of betting ts highly moral? [n- 
cidentally, I should bring a new harvest into the 
exchequer. How fortunate a circumstance it is, 


when convenience and principle coincide!” 
If some such “carnal thoughts,” as Oliver Crom- 


national life, and, tn- 
cidentally, he would 
have understood, as 


though the whole sub- 
ject had been illu- 
minated by a brilliant 
searchlight, why we 
are regarded => quite 
wrongly, may I ven- 
ture to suggest? — as 


hypocrites. Really, we 





Is betting a luxury, asks Britain’s Chancellor 
of the Exchequer; and if a luxury, is .1t legal; and 
if legal, is it taxable? Mr. Atkins devotes this 
month’s article from London to the great con- 
troversy which has waxed warm in England since 


the war. The whole question is riddled with 


. humbug and hokum, the author feels. And he 


cites some of his reasons — rehearsing at the 


same time the steps the Government has taken 
toward clarifying the issue 


well would have 
called them, had not 
occupied the mind 
of a Government dis- 
traught by the prob- 
lem of paying its 
bills without increas- 
ing the income tax, 
we should never have 
heard of the select 


committee of 1923. 





are in essence a moral 





|| 4239 e committee was 





people. By this I do 

not mean that our individual actions always reflect 
the highest morality, but I do mean that when any 
legislation affecting the conduct of the people is 
under discussion the arguments which awaken 
passion are invariably more moral than economic. 
It was so in this betting controversy. 

It has often been proposed that betting should be 
taxed; but if any Government considered the matter 
seriously, it shrank from the heart-searching con- 
troversy which it knew would follow. If the state 
taxed betting, it was said, the state would “‘recog- 
nize” betting, and betting was a sin. Or was it? At 
all events, a vast number of people would say that it 
was. Could any Government take the responsibility 
of exposing the state to the accusation of making 
money out of sin? Whatever discussions may have 
occurred at Cabinet meetings, no Government ever 
came into the open with a scheme for taxation. The 
appalling expenditure of the war, our heavy debt 
and our straitened circumstances afterwards, how- 
ever, brought about a change. A Chancellor of the 
Exchequer dreadfully hard pushed for money at 
last asked himself some very pertinent questions. 
“Even if the churches preach that betting is a sin, 
is it not a fact that betting has increased rather than 
diminished and is now an almost universal custom? 
Can it be prohibited? Evidently not, because if 
prohibition were possible the churches would have 
proposed it; but they have never been so rash. Would 
it not be wise, therefore, would it not even be moral 
to tax betting? After all, people say — particularly 
the Liberals who are supported largely by possessors 
of the ‘Nonconformist conscience’ — that taxation 


presided over by Sir 
Henry Cautley, an able and highly respected 
lawyer who personally came to the conclusion that 
betting ought to be taxed for the moral good of the 
nation. Truly a daring statement for a highly re- 
spected man to make! That, however, was only his 
personal opinion. The committee as a whole merely 
found that such taxation would be practicable, but 
made no recommendation. For the time being, the 
matter went no further, as the Conservative Govern- 
ment gave place to the Labor Government of 1924. 
The subject was not revived till 1925. Then it was 
reopened in a most challenging speech in the House 
of Lords by Lord Newton, whose chief characteristic 
is that he cannot abide humbug. I must now show 
what a great deal of humbug there has in fact been. 


O begin with, the argument that the state ought 

not to “recognize” betting by taxing it would 
have been logical — even if impossibly idealistic — 
if the state had not already recognized betting in 
many other ways. Betting has long been sanctioned 
by law on the race courses. The law, it is true, did not 
deliberately set out to sanction betting on race 
courses, but it ultimately found itself in the position 
of not having made betting illegal there. Among the 
most interesting “exhibition pieces” of our law 
courts are the curious trials which resulted in the 
legal definition of a “place.” The intention of the 
law was to prohibit betting in public places. But 
what, when it comes to the point, was a “place”? 
According to the interpretation of the act arrived 
at by the courts, you may not bet in the street, 
which is a place, but you may bet as much as you 
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please on a race course which, by some strange 
metaphysic, is not a place. Similarly, a bookmaker 
at a race meeting must not bet in a place — that is 
to say, in a building or any erection firmly attached 
to the ground. He may, however, have a portable 
stand. That is not a place. Again, special rates have 
long been allowed by the post office —a state- 
managed concern — for press news; and a con- 
siderable part of press news is betting news. Yet 
again, if you organize a race meeting and ask the 
post office for extra telephones, it will rig up as many 
as you want; or if you ask the Home Office for more 
policemen, it will send as many as you can prove are 
necessary for keeping order. Finally, bookmakers 
are taxed on the income which they make out of 
their business. If the ordinary man has never been 
required to pay income tax on his profits from bet- 
ting, it was not because the state was backward to 
recognize profits of any sort, but because it knew 
that if a man paid on his profits one year he would 
demand to be recompensed for his losses in another 
year. There was obviously an excellent reason for 
not levying income tax on betting transactions, 
except those of the bookmaker. There was no finan- 
cial reason in the world, however, — only a fancied 
reason, — why every individual betting transaction 
should not pay a duty. 

The select committee of 1923 estimated that the 
annual turnover of the nation’s bets was about 
£200,000,000. Some witnesses put the figure as high 
as £500,000,000. Whether the lower or the higher 
figure is right, it is clear that horse racing is one of 
the greatest capitalistic concerns in the country. 
Yet, if one may judge from the stream of wage 
earners who pour out of factories and shops to buy 
the latest edition of an evening paper containing 
the betting news, a large proportion of the most 
enthusiastic supporters of this capitalistic business 
are Socialists. Sir Henry Cautley calculated that a 
duty of 21% per cent on betting transactions would 
bring in a revenue of £5,000,000 a year. It was 
pointed out that in New Zealand, where there is a 
population of about 1,300,000, the betting tax 
brought in a little more than £600,000 a year. Mr. 
Churchill, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, must 
have hugged to himself the calculation that if 
New Zealand could make £600,000 a year, Great 
Britain could make £25,000,000. 


OULD Mr. Churchill dare to try? That was 

the question. I can write about thisstage of the 
controversy from personal experience, as Lord New- 
ton asked me to be one of a deputation who visited 
Mr. Churchill to urge him to tax betting. The inter- 
view was a very enlightening experience. I appre- 
ciated, for the first time, how carefully Cabinet 
ministers walked in this region. The members of the 
deputation had assumed that Mr. Churchill, being 
a realist and not a puritan, would agree that it was 


justifiable to tax betting and would address himself 
exclusively to the economic question whether the 
tax could be easily collected. That, after all, is the 
rock on which so much taxation splits — the cost of 
collection nearly equals or exceeds the revenue. For 
the purpose of answering the technical financial 
conundrums with which we felt sure we-should be 
posed by Mr. Churchill, we took with us a tame 
bookmaker. We — the politicians, publicists, and 
writers — were going to deal with general principles, 
but refer to our bookmaker whenever dark internal 
knowledge of the bookmaking world was required. 
Strange to say, Mr. Churchill did not ask informa- 
tion on a single financial problem, and, so far as I 
remember, our bookmaker never opened his mouth. 
Mr. Churchill’s one cause of anxiety was: What will 
be the reaction of the country? What will the 
moralists say? We argued in vain that a great deal 
of betting was already “recognized.” 


N f R.CHURCHILL countered us every time with 

the argument: “You are leaving out of ac- 
count all the ready-money betting in the streets 
and in other spots which in the eyes of the law are 
‘places.’ All this betting is illegal. The Cautley com- 
mittee has pointed out that if betting is really to be 
brought under control — and it cannot be taxed if 
it is not controlled — the whole range of betting 
must be included. The committee thought that it 
would be impossible to pick and choose. Now see 
what this means. Sir Henry Cautley himself has 
proposed that in order to bring what is compre- 
hensively called street betting under control the 
Government should open betting offices. He says 
that that is the only way. Otherwise, control 
breaks down. If he is right the change in the attitude 
of the Government toward gambling would be 
immense. All over the country there would be little 
betting offices advertising the fact that the state 
had become the custodian and administrator of the 
betting business. The very existence of these offices 
would seem to be an invitation to the gambler. I do 
not say that this is a true picture, that it is guiltless 
of exaggeration, but at all events it is the picture 
which might be drawn of the Government’s action 
if I do what you request. I tell you frankly that I 
have come to no final conclusion. I shall give the 
matter my impartial consideration, but in the mean- 
time I should like to know more than you have been 
able to tell me today about the feelings of the 
clergy, the teachers, the employers, and those who 
are mainly interested in the training of youth and 
the wise expenditure of limited incomes.” I have 
paraphrased Mr. Churchill’s remarks, but have 
reproduced the sense accurately. You will see that 
they were moral, moral, moral all the way. We went 
away much depressed. 

Later it occurred to me on thinking over Mr. 
Churchill’s words that his (Continued on page 336) 
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“Champion Boy and Girl” competition 

recently mentioned by this department. 
The State which sent the defective girl to the 
National Health Congress has just made its 1928 
selections, and with results which, while not entirely 
perfect, are nevertheless a distinct improvement 
over the 1927 contest. This year, so the doctors 
tell me, the girl is up to standard in all respects; 
the boy, however, just barely slipped under the 
wire in the mental tests. 

“He’s subnormal, all right,” one of the judges 
assured me; “but at a little distance nobody would 
ever notice it.” 

A trifle surprised at what seemed a rather chronic 
difficulty in selecting “champions” both physically 
and mentally fit, I asked him just why, in his 
opinion, this was the case. 

“Well, the fact is that even after we get them 
weeded down to the last six contestants, we still 
run the risk of finding that they’re all defectives.” 
The doctor spoke with great earnestness and good 
faith. “For no one but a moron ever enters a contest 


of this kind . . .” 


A NEW bulletin comes tohand concerning the 


* * * 


Taking almost any dictionary definition of the 
word “amateur” [‘‘One who follows any pursuit 
or sport for the love of it and not for gain”’], a man 
is bound to be considerably surprised at the com- 
plicated forms this “love” frequently assumes, 
particularly in the case of our more celebrated 
amateurs. 

In the first place, it appears that no athlete may 
be said really to “love” his sport unless he belongs 
to some sort of an “association.” This formal de- 
claration of his ardor serves to legitimize the status 
of his affections, and if there happens to be no 
“Grand Amalgamated Federation” for, perhaps, a 
roque expert or a top spinner, the next best thing tor 
him to do is to join any “‘athletic club.” This accom- 
plished, the flames of his passion will doubtless 
increase — the longer he plays golf under the colors 
of the “‘ Midvale Steel Co. Athletic Association,” the 
more little incidental outlets for his love of the game 
will occur to him. He’ll become so fond of the game 
that he’ll follow the lead of the great Bobby Jones 
and have a professional newspaperman write a 
serial about him for Liberty. William Tilden loves 
his tennis so well that he has found “‘Lucky Strikes” 
to be 100 per cent effective for all maladies of the 
throat. And at this point, I feel bound to submit 
that although Tilden may be an amateur tennis 
player, he is certainly a professional Lucky Strike 





If You Know What I Mean 





smoker. Or maybe the cigarette makers sought him 
out, not because he smoked so capably, but because 
of his marvelous histrionic powers now dedicated to 
big-time vaudeville. But why did the theatre mag- 
nates want him? Why, simply because the man has 
in him the makings of another Mansfield or Tree. 
Tennis? Nonsense! He says himself that he’s an 
amateur. Just give him a racket and a ball .. . 

Well, perhaps so, perhaps so. But I can’t help 
feeling that if large numbers of our runners, jumpers, 
swimmers, and such fellows so frequently found in 
the headlines are amateurs, then so is Work an 
amateur bridge player and Ford is simply a dilet- 
tant in making cars. 


* * * 


Surely, no more wretched man exists than the hay- 
fever victim who sets out on a long cross-country 
motor trip. Clasping the steering wheel with one 
hand and a sodden handkerchief in the other, he 
bowls down the road, prayerful lest a sneezing 
fit should catch him in a patch of loose gravel or 
a tire go flat in a thicket of ragweed. Off the 
pavement, each car passed is a spasm and each 
car unpassed an agony. 

On a particularly long and dusty stretch of gravel 
the other day, the writer saw a car suddenly stop 
directly in front of him. Desperately jamming on his 
brakes, he was relieved to see the courteous driver of 
a car coming in the opposite direction, alert to the 
potential mix-up, pull over to the edge of the road 
and stop. The writer was charmed by this un- 
expected deliverance and, as he passed by, leaned 
out to acknowledge the kindness. 

Something of a pleasant wave and smile was 
indicated, and the writer was mustering his best 
possible graces. The whole scheme, however, was 
overwhelmed in a mammoth sneeze: the smile 
became a hideous grimace, the gesture a convulsive 
brandishing of a fist. Recovery from such a seizure 
is slow, but as the writer emerged, he was able to 


descry on the other driver’s face an expression of 


outraged surprise that augured ill for future drivers 
suddenly obliged to slow down. 

Again, in the matter of cross-country motoring: 
talking with a friend the other day, the writer 
received a useful bit of advice as to what sort of 
passengers not to take on a long trip. “Never with 
the So-and-Sos,” remarked the friend. ‘Why, 
they’re the sort of people who think you ought to 
stop and eat luncheon and dinner — never ready 
before eight o’clock in the morning — want to sleep 
seven or eight hours every night — no, sir!” 


C. W. M, 
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The Stage in Celluloid 


I: will come as something of a shock to 


the old guard — and I suppose the 

old guard should include anyone who 
was brought up on Booth, Salvini, Irving, 
and Della Fox—that the finest actor 
of our time is an actor not of the stage but 
of the films. Looking back on my own 
journalistic beginnings at the door of a 
sanctum wherein the. heritage left by 
Phelps of Sadler’s Wells was the only 
actor’s endowment worth considering 
seriously, it seems a little odd even to me. 
To anyone whose dramatic teeth were cut 
on Lillian Russell rather than on John 
Bunny, it would seem right and proper 
that histrionic greatness should remain 
the peculiar property of the stage, the 
traditional aristocrat of the amusement 
universe, the cradle of the great names of 
the past. But to the swelling majority, as 
unfamiliar with the name of Mansfield 
as it is aware of ail the doings of Beverley 
Hills, it is probably no extraordinary 
thing that Jannings tops all the rest. 

This German actor has run through an 
amazing gallery of impersonations: in 
“Du Barry,” “Deception,” “Fortune’s 
Fool,” “Quo Vadis,” “The Last Laugh,” 
“Variety,” “The Way of All Flesh,” and 
“The Last Command.” In scope of por- 
traiture and average excellence there is no 
list in filmdom to compare with this, and 
none in contemporary stagedom, either. 
His off days, such as in “The Street of 
Sin” and some of the early German pieces, 
may fairly be marked up to bad material 
rather than bad acting. No other player 
of whatever kind or color is exhibiting 
such protean powers as this one. Booth 
and Salvini and that glittering company 
may have left as vivid impressions on the 
electrotype of the old guard’s memory. 
Your correspondent, not having been 
privileged to see the gentlemen, is grate- 
fully relieved of drawing comparisons. 
But he can produce nothing out of the 
theatrical parade of the past decade and 
more that has the startling outlines in 
recollection of Jannings’ doorkeeper in 
“The Last Laugh,” his Henry VIII, or 
his Russian general in “The Last 
Command.” 

And now comes his Czar Paul I in 
“The Patriot” to fix his fame more firmly 
on the scroll. This is Alfred Neumann’s 
play of the successful plot against the 
Mad Czar’s life which Mr. Gilbert Miller 
brought to the New York stage last 
season. It was one of those magnificent 
failures. The film, reversing the customary 
procedure, is started on what seems to 
be a spectacular career for which Herr 
Neumann may thank three of his country- 
men, Ernst Lubitsch, the director, Hans 


By Perceval Reniers 


Kraely, the scenarist, and Emil Jannings, 
the actor — though it is to be hoped that 
he will not overlook just ordinary Ameri- 
cans like Lewis Stone, a splendid Count 
Pahlen, and Florence Vidor, the Countess 
Ostermann, rewritten into a pale and 
thoroughly disinfected ghost of the 
original lady. 

As the Mad Czar, Jannings brings up 
the forces of his genius to embody a 
character that is as different from the 
others as they were different from each 
other. Fundamentally, there is a brother- 
hood in his Nero, his Henry VIII, his 
Fortune’s Fool, and his Paul. Their 
arrogance, rapacity, and inhuman decay 
mark them as kin, easy game for an actor 
who was made to double for Caligula. 
But mere fundamentals do not make 
characterizations. It is Jannings’ fruit- 
fulness in individualizing detail that has 
enabled him to escape the charge of a 
single repeat. Each time, on a more or less 
corpulent groundwork, he has erected a 
tracery of rich and cunning design in- 
finitely varied. Here, in case you have 
been looking for it to settle a moot point, 
is creative acting. Apparently inde- 
‘pendent of the handy assistance of imita- 
tion, he must be the despair of the whole 
tribe of players. 


N its first quarter century and over 

the screen has produced hardly a 
handful of fine actors. Rooters for the 
two-dimensional theatre may point with 
pride to Chaplin and Jannings and the 
elder Schildkraut, and if they include 
Lionel Barrymore and Jean Hersholt to 
make up a round five this department 
will have no quarrel with them. Since I 
do not keep abreast of the biographical 
nosegays distributed by the Hollywood 
press agents, I must confess ignorance as 
to Mr. Hersholt’s past experience, but 
it is commonly known that the others 
graduated from the legitimate stage — or 
whatever it is an actor does in going over 
to the movies. Anyone wishing to bring 
forward his lightning calculator may 
speedily determine that not a single one 
of the first flight of screen actors was 
taken by the cinema fresh from his forge, 
desk, or necktie counter to be fitted for 
mimetic laurels. So perhaps it is the old 
guard rooter who may point with pride, 
after all. 

That, however, is not the whole story. 
There is more to be said for the screen 
than that it offers the stage player an 
opportunity to forestall indigence in his 
declining years. True, Lionel Barrymore 
and Rudolph Schildkraut sprang full 
armed from the proscenium. They have 


not done better in the flat what they 
learned to do in the round. But Chaplin 
and Jannings have unrolled the fullness 
of their powers only in celluloid. Chaplin’s 
stage career assays approximately noth- 
ing. And whatever Jannings did for 
Reinhardt in Germany, I do not believe 
his work had the tragic stature of his 
Russian or his Czar. 

Chiefly for the attention of those who 
insist that the movie must come out of its 
seen-and-not-heard childhood, it is worth 
noting that Chaplin and Jannings have 
arrived at the estate of being the world’s 
most adroit comedian and all-round actor, 
respectively, without the utterance of a 
single squawk. By the forces and delights 
of pantomime alone they have got them- 
selves to the head of the class. Not until 
in “The Patriot” Jannings was made to 
bawl out for Count Pahlen from his 
haunted sleep have we heard the quality 
of his voice — if, indeed, it was his voice 
and not that of some substitute noise 
maker. Neither is he better off for some 
crazy spasms of laughter. 

That high and, as I am given to under- 
stand, not altogether pleasant rasp of 
Irving’s drew more than one of his ad- 
mirers to the conclusion that an actor 
could achieve greatness in spite of his 
voice. Had they gone one step farther it 
might have occurred to them that a man 
could accomplish the same result without 
any voice whatever. But it probably 
didn’t, that being the day before motion 
pictures, when mute mimes were either 
clowns or performing fleas and not much 
to choose between them. It remained for 
the lowly movie, in emulsion with several 
players of genius, to bring purely visual 
theatric art into its own. I hasten to chalk 
up this considerable achievement for the 
once silent stage lest in a few short months 
it be too late. What with this hastening 
vocalization of photoplays, pantomime’s 
unassisted wallop, by which the film has 
added a new chapter to the actor’s art, 
may be completely disprized for a play- 
thing that seems to amuse a vast number 
of people. 


OR those who attend the cinema as 
well as read about it, this postscript: 
“The Terror” is an all-speakie murder 
mystery wherein the mechanics of this 
sort of thing have been somewhat im- 
proved. “The Air Circus” is a fast-moving 
story about two boys who go in for avia- 
tion and manage to be pretty continuously 
interesting about it. “Her Cardboard 
Lover” employs Miss Marion Davies in 
a lightsome frolic that is several cuts 
below the lady’s best. 
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PROPOS of Leonard Woolf's “Hunt- 
A ing the Highbrow,” I had occasion 
some time ago to refer to the 
interesting series of pamphlets published 
in England by the Hogarth Press. That 
essay and ten others have now appeared 
in a selected volume entitled, “The Ho- 
garth Essays” (Doubleday, Doran). As 
there are more than thirty of the original 
little booklets, it will be seen that the 
anonymous editor has been drastic in his 
choice, and it would not be difficult to 
question the method of inclusion, either 
on the grounds of the intrinsic merits of 
the essays or the standing of their authors. 

Those represented are: Virginia Wool 
with “Mr. Bennett and Mrs. Brown”; 
Logan Pearsall Smith with “The Pros- 
pects of Literature”; E. M. Forster with 
“Anonymity: An Enquiry”; Herbert 
Read with “In Retreat”; Rose Macaulay 
with “Catchwords and Claptrap”; Robert 
Greaves with “The Future of the Art of 
Poetry”; T. S. Eliot with “Homage to 
John Dryden”; Theodora Bosanquet with 
“Henry James at Work”; Roger Fry with 
“The Artist and Psycho-Analysis”; and 
Gertrude Stein with “Composition as 
Explanation” —in addition to Mr. Woolf. 
Here are seven essays, two lectures, and 
two memoirs, of varied and uneven 
quality, but undoubtedly typical, pre- 
cisely on that account, of the group 
associated more or less with Virginia and 
Leonard Woolf and the London Nation. 

In the first essay Mrs. Woolf criticizes 
the leading Edwardian novelists, H. G. 
Wells, John Galsworthy, and Arnold 
Bennett, for relying too much upon 
external circumstances in their efforts to 
make their characters comprehensible. 
They describe all the material facts, but 
not the characters themselves. Mrs. Woolf 
is highly amusing as she expounds the 
method whereby they would attempt to 
project her imaginary Mrs. Brown into 
literature. “Indirect as it seems to us, the 
convention worked admirably, and thou- 
sands of Hilda Lessways were launched 
upon the world by this means.” 

The Georgian novelists, D. H. Law- 
rence and E. M. Forster, began by using 
the same tools, thereby spoiling their 
early work, in Mrs. Woolf’s opinion. 
Those who admire the school of which she 
herself is a representative will doubtless 
agree. Mr. Bennett, on the contrary, 
finds that school hard to read and guilty 
of precisely the faults of which Mrs. 
Woolf complains. In “The Savour of 
Life” (Doubleday, Doran) he writes: 
“T have read two and a half of Mrs. 
Woolf’s books. First, ‘The Common 
Reader,’ which is an agreeable collection 





Readers and Writers 


By Ernest Boyd 


of elegant essays on literary subjects. 
Second, ‘Jacob’s Room,’ which I achieved 
with great difficulty. Third, ‘Mrs. Dallo- 
way,’ which beat me.” 

“T could not finish it,” Mr. Bennett 
proceeds, “because I could not discover 
what it was really about, what was its 
direction, and what Mrs. Woolf intended 
to demonstrate by it... As regards 
character-drawing Mrs. Woolf (in my 





Mr. Boyd Recommends: 


Ficrion 

Good-bye Wisconsin. By Glenway 
Wescott (Harper). 

All Kneeling. By Anne Parrish 
(Harper). 

This Side Idolatry. By C. E. Bech- 
hofer Roberts (Bobbs-Merrill). 

The Strange Case of Miss Annie 


Spragg. By Louis Bromfield 
(Stokes). 

GENERAL 
The Hogarth Essays. (Doubleday, 
Doran). 


The Front Page. By Ben Hecht 
and Charles MacArthur (Covici, 
Friede). 

The Stammering Century. By Gilbert 
Seldes (John Day). 

Memories and Reflections. By the 
Earl of Oxford and Asquith (Little, 
Brown). 











opinion) told us ten thousand things about 
Mrs. Dalloway, but did not show us 
Mrs. Dalloway. I got from the novel no 
coherent picture of Mrs. Dalloway. Nor 
could I see much trace of construction, of 
ordered movement towards a climax, in 
either ‘Jacob’s Room’ or ‘Mrs. Dallo- 
way.’ Further, I thought that both 
books seriously lacked vitality. These 
three defects, I maintain, are the char- 
acteristic defects of the new school of 
which Mrs. Woolf is the leader. The 
people in them do not sufficiently live.” 
Evidently, Mr. Bennett feels about Mrs. 
Dalloway very much as Mrs. Woolf feels 
about Hilda Lessways. 


HERE is here expressed clearly the 

clash of opinion which separates two 
whole schools of literature today. I con- 
fess that personally I find it rather in the 
favor of the much derided Edwardians 
that their tradition is at least linked up 
with a tradition which enables one to 
enjoy the literature of many countries for 
many centuries. The tradition, if any, 
represented by the newer school is beyond 








my comprehension. “Tolerate,” says 
Mrs. Woolf, “the spasmodic, the obscure, 
the fragmentary, the failure. Your help is 
invoked in a good cause. For I will make 
one final and surprisingiy rash prediction 
— we are trembling on the verge of one of 
the great ages of English literature.” 

It is true that these younger writers 
seem in no wise cut off from the enjoy- 
ment of their greatest , predecessors. 
Indeed, when they are not, themselves 
writing eccentric prose and verse, they 
frequently indulge in the most conven- 
tional academic criticism. T. S. Eliot, for 
example, in this very volume has three 
papers on Seventeenth Century poetry, 
very similar in manner to the essays in 
“The Sacred Wood.” But how can one 
reconcile the critical preoccupations re- 
vealed in that volume with the author’s 
predilection for writing French verses that 
violate the laws of French syntax, or jeux 
desprit like “The Waste Land” and 
“Mr. Prufrock”? If such a combination 
of tastes and interests is possible, is it 
any wonder that people as intelligent as 
Arnold Bennett are baffled? 


RS. WOOLF, while declaring her 
faith and claiming kinship with the 
Victorians and those who preceded them, 
says very much what all of us say when we 
gaze at such prose as that of Gertrude 
Stein. “At the present moment we are 
suffering, not from decay, but from having 
no code of manners which writers and 
readers accept as a prelude to the more 
exciting intercourse of friendship... . 
Grammar is violated; syntax disinte- 
grated; as a boy staying with an aunt for 
the week-end rolls in the geranium bed 
out of sheer desperation as the solemnities 
of the Sabbath wear on.” 

Accepting cheerfully Mrs. Woolf’s 
simile, I then ask why should one take the 
boy’s antics seriously? And what if, in 
addition to rolling on the bed, he also 
preaches sermons whose platitudinous 
solemnity exceeds or equals that of the 
dreariest parson? A code of literary 
manners is, I should have thought, es- 
sential to any proper understanding and 
appreciation, whether between reader and 
writer, or between one author and another. 
In common parlance, people have to 
speak the same language. If they do not, 
misunderstanding is inevitable. 

One might, in fact, go through this 
volume of Hogarth essays and find ex- 
amples of contradictions which are enough 
to baffle any person beyond the age of 
thirty. Life is too short to waste in trying 
to reconcile the irreconcilable. That is a 
pleasant pastime for bright adolescence. 
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A French Study of Marie Antoinette 


A Review by Van Wyck Brooks 


MARIE ANTOINETTE. By the Marquis 
de Ségur. New York: E. P. Dutton 
and Company. $5.00. 


HE French Revolution is undoubt- 

edly the episode of episodes in all 

history that has excited and con- 
tinues to excite the keenest human 
interest. There are certainly enough 
reasons for this: the dramatic nature of 
the episode itself, the extraordinary 
variety and distinction of the dramatis 
persona, and the influence which the 
Revolution has had on the subsequent 
course of history. And in many respects 
the most appealing and sympathetic 
figure of the Revolution will always be 
Marie Antoinette. ‘“Childishly frivolous 
during prosperity, courageous in danger, 
most pathetic during her agony,” says the 
Marquis de Ségur, in a biography that has 
just appeared in English, “her story 
combines all the elements of interest 
calculated to impress the French mind: 
she pleases, she charms, she stirs to deep 
emotion. Her name will inspire genera- 
tions to come, as long as there are any to 
smile kindly on youthful folly, to gaze 
with delight on grace and beauty and to 
pity dire misfortune.” 

The Marquis de Ségur, himself a de- 
scendant of one of the conspicuous figures 
of the Revolution, has written a most 
attractive study of the queen, which 
appears in a translation by Mary Caroline 
Watt. The book is not strictly new, for the 
Marquis died in 1916, but it is in no sense 
a prejudiced work, the translator pointing 
out in her foreword that while the author’s 
title savors of the ancient régime and the 
author himself might be suspected of a 
Royalist bias nothing of the kind is to be 
detected in the work itself. “He seems,” 
she says, “somewhat more severe than 
indulgent in his estimate of his heroine.” 
He has taken advantage of the many 
recent discoveries in regard to Marie 
Antoinette: the discovery of her corre- 
spondence with Count Fersen and her 
letters to Barnave, together with the 
researches of Lenétre, Funck-Brentano, 
and others. But all this weight of learning 
is borne so lightly and easily that the book 
reads like a story, as gay and grave 
alternately as the character and life of 
the queen herself; and the translation 
is so admirable that it might well have 
been the original. 

It is the story of a character that under- 
went a most extraordinary development 
—the development of a featherbrained 
young girl into a mature, responsible, and 
tragic woman — responsible and tragic in 
both her public and private aspects. 


Married at fifteen, “l’Autrichienne” was 
the giddiest of little creatures, thoroughly 
good-hearted but only rudimentarily 
educated, whose “little head,” said her 
brother, Joseph IT, “is constantly occupied 
in seeking pleasures and dissipations, all 
certainly of a perfectly reputable kind.” 
Her “good intentions,” adds our author, 
“were too often sacrificed to an insatiable 
love of pleasure,” which caused her to 
throw her duty and her own interests 
alike to the winds, in order to enjoy the 
passing whim of the moment. She was a 
spoilt child whose first intermeddlings in 
politics were quite in character and 
brought down upon her the severest con- 
demnation of her mother, Maria Theresa, 
that past mistress of public affairs. Yet 
her life, says the Marquis de Ségur, was 
“as innocent and transparent as running 
water.” She was very tender-hearted; deep 
down in her being she cherished the pretty 
little blue flower, the German Vergiss- 
meinnicht. Her only deeply felt love 
affair, with the young Swedish Count 
Fersen, is known to have been purely 
platonic; and if her relation to her hus- 
band was utterly unsatisfying at first it 
ripened richly later. 


HAT matured her most rapidly 

was the birth of her children, the 
first of whom made his appearance eight 
years after her marriage. Frivolous in 
some respects to the end of her life, 
especially in her passion for high play, 
owing to which she was always heavily in 
debt, she was a passionately devoted 
mother who had always loved children 
and whose delight in her own children 
was exquisitely touching. She had four 
herself, and her little family gradually 
came to make up the whole of her exist- 
ence. Her family life at Saint-Cloud was 
extremely simple; her pleasures consisted 
in walks, music, meals partaken with the 
children in the open air. On Sundays there 
was dancing in the afternoon on the green 
lawns to the sound of rustic music, and 
on these occasions the gates of the castle 
were thrown wide, and anyone who was 
decently clad was free to enter. The queen 
walked among these unknown guests, 
embraced the children, and tried to imag- 
ine that she was popular, although in 
reality she was, for the most part, an ob- 
ject of aversion to the populace. 

Most of her attempts to interfere in 
politics were highly indiscreet and un- 
fortunate. “She had been accustomed,” 
says our author, “to look at circumstances 
and individuals from a purely personal 
standpoint, and when she began to take 
an interest in public matters she persisted 


in this attitude.’’ She had indeed no 
instinct for politics —a strange trait in a 
daughter of Maria Theresa; and luckily 
after 1788 retired altogether into the 
background until the outbreak of the 
Revolution and only occasionally put in 
an appearance in the king’s council 
chamber. When at last she reappeared, 
she was a purged being, “ made wise in the 
hard school of misfortune and ennobled by 
the greatness of the object in view and by 
the perils confronting her, and it was then 
she became what Mirabeau — amazed at 
her courage — described as ‘the only 
man about the king.’ ” This was during the 
crisis of the Revolution when, aroused by 
the greatness of the moment, she became 
a truly queenly being, at a time when the 
Deputies of the Third Estate had been 
well grounded in the notion that she was 
the originator of all the evils that had 
befallen the nation and the nobility both 
disliked and distrusted her. Her views 
during the Revolution were eminently 
moderate and sagacious and she did much, 
and wisely, to stave off the impending 
catastrophe. She passionately denounced 
the “madness” of the émigrés who, 
endeavoring to assist the royal cause, were 
playing into the hands of the revolution- 
aries. There were constantly recurring 
plots against the queen, and her life was 
frequently in danger. But she won the 
enthusiastic devotion of Mirabeau, her 
former enemy, who said: “The moment 
approaches in which we must try what 
effect a woman mounted on horseback 
with her child in her arms will produce,” 
remarks that indicated his extreme desire 
to behold the queen face to face and in- 
terview her. When finally they met the 
conversation ended by Mirabeau’s mur- 
muring respectfully, ‘Madame, the 
Monarchy is saved.” 


E believed that she alone had the 

energy to carry out the necessary 
decisions and plans. But, unfortunately, she 
was wanting in perseverance and did not 
really trust the ally she had chosen; a 
month after Mirabeau’s death the situa- 
tion of the king and queen had become 
almost desperate. She secured another 
ally in Barnave and struggled bravely for 
some months, with his powerful aid, 
against Fate. The evening of August 9, 
1792, sounded the knell of the French 
monarchy. The whole story is told with 
dramatic intensity and with a most 
sympathetic art of portraiture by the 
Marquis de Ségur in a book which, if it 
does not promise to become standard, 
nevertheless holds a most appealing and 
abiding charm. 
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New Books in Brief Review 


The English Miss. By R. H. Mottram. 
New York: Lincoln MacVeagh: The 
Dial Press. $2.50. 


AY old French peasant woman, grub- 
bing for shellfish among the rocks at 
Saint-Brehat, looks up from her business 
as Marny Childers runs past her and ex- 
claims, “Ca, c’est une Anglaise!” saying 
thereby all there is to be said about that 
young lady. English from the tip of her 
schoolgirl pigtail to her sensible shoes, 
educated at an ultra-British school where 
the great gods Health and Athletics alone 
are worshiped, Marny finds herself sud- 
denly face to face with what is to her 
the most appalling of catastrophes — an 
emotional situation. Her inability for any 
form of self-expression beyond running a 
race or playing a hockey game, her native 
purity and lack of imagination, her utter 
incapability to deal with anything ap- 
proaching what she would term a scene, 
make the ordeal far more difficult than it 
would have been for the average young 
woman of her age. Marny is a nice child. 
She grows into a nice young woman, 
rather improved by a trying experience. 
She may be a little obtuse, she may lack 
the individuality one looks for in the 
heroine of a modern novel, but she is 
beautiful, she is healthy, and, above all 
things, she is what England expects a 
young girl to be. If Marny were a great 
deal duller than she is, the book would 
still be well worth reading for its delicious 
satire on English life and manners. Mot- 
tram has given a most delightful picture 
of an English colony in France, intent 
upon its hockey game, its daily tub, its 
afternoon tea, and its innate fear of in- 
fringement upon its personal liberty. He 
has shown us one of the most amusing 


traits of an amusing people — that ability 


which seems to be possessed by all Eng- 
lishmen for building a new England even 
in Jerusalem’s green and pleasant land. 


**e KK * 


The Search Relentless. By Constance 
Lindsay Skinner. New York: Coward 
McCann. $2.00. 


HERE are undoubtedly some people 
_At left in the United States who are still 
interested in reading about the “frozen 
north,” where men are men and Canadian 
Mounted Police are more than men, and 
to these readers “The Search Relentless” 
will certainly have its appeal. It is an 
exciting romance with a plot still readable 
though oft repeated, concerning a beauti- 
ful girl named Mary and the two men 
who love her — one who is very good, and 
one who is equally bad. The good man’s 
name is John Hawk, and he is like that — 
Strong and silent and certain to get his 


man. The bad one is a glorious figure who 
shoots and robs and rides around on a 
steel-shod pony, but who has the mis- 
fortune of leaving a footprint behind him 
which leads to his undoing. He succeeds, 
however, in cheating the Mounted by 
dying, all unrepentant, of a knife wound 
inflicted by a low dog named Montana. 
He even succeeds in causing Mary to shed 
a few tears over him, although her heart 
belongs, of course, to Hawk. A thoroughly 
entertaining thriller, it is complete even 
to the gold mine, the drunken card game, 
and the Chinese gambling den; and a 
fascinating creature named Fan-Tan who 
is neither a Chinaman nor a card game, 
but a dark and mysterious Russian lady, 
adds excitement to the tale. 


ese ke * * 


Rising Wind. By Virginia Moore. New 
York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $2.50. 


IRGINIA MOORBP’S first novel has 

for its plot a threadbare melodrama 
of the Civil War, and for its heroine a 
tumultuous and lovely Southern girl as 
unlike the stereotype Civil War melo- 
drama heroine as anyone could possibly 
be. The wind rose on the night of Mary’s 
birth, and her mother’s distorted imagina- 
tion confused the wailing of the wind out- 
side with her own pain, and died, shortly 
afterwards, believing that she had given 
birth to the wind. Mary grew up, flaming- 
haired and long-legged, charmingly in- 
corrigible, loving the rain because “it 
wets you through,” loving the snow, even 
when it blew down her back, but most of 
all loving the wind for being a part of her. 
The war, and a conflict of loyalty to 
father and lover, which is, perhaps, the 
most unconvincing thing in the book, 
divert the author’s attention from her 
original poetic theme, and the story 
degenerates into pure melodrama, with 
Mary, in her father’s uniform, firing at 
Yankee soldiers and helping save the 
town. There are portions of “Rising 
Wind” which are written with a great 
deal of poetical charm and freshness of 
expression. The author has succeeded in 
placing a modern girl, facing very modern 
problems, in a historical setting, without 
too incongruous results. 


*e ek * 


The Foolish Virgin. By Kathleen Norris. 
New York: Doubleday, Doran & 
Co. $2.00. 


RS. NORRIS has neatly tied a pair 

of Gordian knots in her inexhausti- 

ble line and hacked them through with 
her fountain pen — though not so neatly. 
The foolish virgin in this story had the 
ill luck to ride in a car which actually did 


run out of gas on a lonely road at three 
in the morning. The way the home-town- 
ers took on about it was a scandal and 
Mrs. Norris loved it. But Pam, the unwise 
maiden, braved the situation out and 
the first knot was gone. Pages rattled 
by and the ultimate man was at last 
revealed; but out of spite, when he 
thought he had lost her forever, he had 
married a Mexican lady. Knot number 
two. Even Mrs. Norris could see no 
grounds for an immediate divorce, so she 
unearthed the fact that there really never 
had been a marriage; the situation had 
been politely framed to test Pam. So 
the author took her second swipe at the 
second knot, Pam stood the test, and the 
back cover of the book came swishing up 
into position. Cutting knots or straining 
at gnats—it is all the same to Mrs. 
Norris. She does both easily here, as 
she has done it so often before. Probably 
she will do it again as long as her fingers 
are nimble and the gnats swarm about 
to be victimized. 


*e ee * 


Little Otis. By Cora B. Millay. New York: 
W. W. Norton Co. $2.00, 


EHAVIORISTS may now have a 

good time explaining the effect of the 
stimulus of Little Otis upon Mrs. Cora 
Millay’s two famous daughters. These 
were the verses that may have delighted 
them in youth. Little Otis was created 
with a sense of humor and facility at 
delightful rhymes. He is not given to the 
whimsical sentimentality of most rhyme 
children; and his meditations upon 
grown-ups will, we think, be enjoyed by 
grown-ups. He does not like supervision. 


I’m tired of it, too; 
It’s bad enough to have God watchin’ 
Ev’rything I do! 


And his remarks prove him something of 
an iconoclast: 


I’m not a bird a-catchin’ worms, 
Early bird, or not; 

If that fool worm had staid in bed 
He wouldn’t have been caught. 


Also, there are some observations on farm 
life, such as the poem on goats: 


Goats used to live on mountain-peaks, 
Up underneath the sky 

They had to, or the bears and wolves 
Would get ’em, that is why. 

They had to live up where their food 
Was awful hard to get — 

They used to eat most any-thing — 
They ain’t got over it. 


Little Otis should be popular, although 
he will never be a serious rival to the in- 


comparable Christopher Robin. 
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The Story of the Week 


ROM the last platform of an eleven- 
| special, a two-foot red bull’s-eye 

blazes “Smith-Robinson Special — 
the Victory Ticket” across the prairies. 
And through the West, where men are 
Republicans and both men and women 
are reputedly dry, the Democratic chief- 
tain from distant New York is carrying 
what he fondly desires to be a message of 
hope. To farmers, downtrodden by Re- 
publican sins of omission in dealing with 
farm problems, he brings the promise of 
something which, despite its ambiguity, 
he hopes may be mistaken for the equal- 
ization fee of McNary-Havucen fame. 
To apostles of public ownership and dev- 
otees of a great government project at 
Boulder Dam he points to his own water- 
power policy in New York. In Okla- 
homa, he baits intolerance in its lair. In 
Montana, home of prosecuting Senator 
Tuomas J. Waxsu, he airs anew the oil 
scandals, supposedly buried these four 
years with the political shade of Joun W. 
Davis. Six prepared speeches are on his 
program, four of which have already been 


delivered. As these pages run through the 
press, the final appeals will be made at 
St. Paul, Minnesota, and Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin. On October 1 the governor 
plans to be. back in his own bailiwick to 
begin a whirlwind campaign at home. 
There is a dual objective in the great 


Western offensive. First, Democracy 
hopes that the farmers, disappointed in 
Mr. Coo.ipce’s two vetoes of the 
McNary-Haucen bill, may conclude 
that they have little more to expect from 
Mr. Hoover. And whereas Governor 
Situ himself is loath to promise flatly 
that he will advocate the equalization fee, 
Democratic strategy seems aimed. at an 
attempt to put over the idea that even 
though the equalization fee is “out the 
window,” to use the governor’s imagina- 
tive phraseology, still, there may be some- 
thing approximating it so closely that it 
will bring relief not to be dreamed of 
under Mr. Hoover. Thus Democracy 
hopes to turn the traditionally Repub- 
lican agriculturalists into the trail of the 
donkey on election day. 

The second aspect of the Smiru attack 
concerns the La Fo..etre vote of 1924. 
Statistics are not, of course, available to 
show how many of the 4,822,856 voters 
who marked their ballots for the late 
Wisconsin Senator were Republicans and 
how many were Democrats. But it is at 
least pretty certain that there were few 
Republican votes mixed in with the 
8,386,503 which Joun W. Davis was able 


Winning the West for Al 


By Stewart Beach 


to poll for Democracy. And, to do the 
sum, the La Fo.t.etre vote plus the 
Davis vote equals 13,209,359. While 
this is still 2,515,657 short of Mr. Coot- 
IDGE’s total, it cuts the gap in half. In 
the possible shuffle, Democratic leaders 
hope that the electoral votes of enough 
States will be caught in the apostasy of 
La Folletteers to swing the election. That 








The West has had its introduction 
to the brown derby, and now the gov- 
ernor of New York is back in his 
own State, ready for the last month 
of final campaigning. Of the six 
speeches which were a part of the 
Western circuit, two of them, ex- 
pounding the governor’s ideas on 
farm relief and water power, are 
analyzed here. The St. Paul and Mil- 
waukee speeches were delivered too 
late for detailed comment upon the 

policies discussed 








this is good strategy is undeniable. At 
this stage of the campaign Mr. Hoover 
is undoubtedly in the better position. 
But with the various uncertainties and 
imponderables which must be taken into 
consideration, it is quite possible that the 
Western territory where Governor SmiTH 
has pushed his offensive might hold the 
balance of power. 


N the four speeches available for com- 
ment at the present time, Governor 
Smit has touched upon the two problems 
supposedly dearest to the heart of the 
West — farm relief and water power. 
Thus far, he has sedulously avoided any 
mention of prohibition and has refused 
to amplify his modification position as 
outlined in his Albany speech of accept- 
ance. This subject may still be on the 
ways for launching at St. Paul or in the 
birthplace of Schlitz, “the beer that 
made Milwaukee famous.” But in the 
further reaches of the West the governor 
has refrained — no doubt wisely — from 
parading his heretofore frank humidity. 
Since he himself has said that this is a 
campaign in which no “boloney” is to be 
tolerated, it is interesting to examine his 
declarations upon other important mat- 
ters of policy. And since the governor 
began his Western campaign in Omaha, 
Nebraska, on September 18, with a dis- 
cussion of farm relief it may be well to 
begin the analysis there. 


Mr. SmitH is on firm ground in the 
opening sections of his address devoted 
entirely to demonstrating that the Re- 
publican record on farm policy is a 
sequence of pledge to help and failure to 
accomplish. No one could question the 
governor's charges. It is quite true that 
the Republicans have promised to relieve 
the farmer and have failed to do so. 
Whether the problem is an open and shut 
matter which can be solved with any 
panacea is a different matter. Most of the 
nation’s economists believe that it cannot, 
But it is true that the Republican party 
has not succeeded in helping the farmer. 

In the 1928 platform the Republicans 
pledged certain specific courses to be 
taken, and these were in turn amplified 
by Mr. Hoover at Palo Alto. Governor 
SmirH examines these one by one and 
discards them. “Standing by itself,” he 
says, “the tariff is not the solution so far 
as crops are concerned of which there is 
an exportable surplus. If the tariff alone 
is the foundation of farm relief, why not 
raise it some more? The solution is not as 
simple as that.” Nor will the development 
of inland waterways, urged by Mr. 
Hoover, do the trick. “The Democratic 
party is in favor of inland waterways, 
just as strongly as the Republican party, 
but I think it is only fair to say that 
nobody would offer that as an immediate 
remedy.” Likewise, Mr. Hoover’s 
“stabilization corporation” does not 
meet with Governor Smirx’s ideas of 
immediate farm relief. “Stabilization cor- 
porations made up of voluntary associa- 
tions can no more stabilize agriculture 
than the banks of the country were able 
voluntarily to stabilize our financial 
system without the intervention of gov- 
ernment in forming the Federal Reserve 
System.” 


HE Democratic nominee always 

refuses to see codperative as the 
answer. “I strongly believe in codpera- 
tive marketing,” he says. “It is clearly 
all right — as far as it goes... . With 
our major cash crops and with a device 
for taking care of the surplus at the cost 
of the commodity benefited, codperatives 
would be given a great opportunity for 
development. Their field is limited, how- 
ever, without such a device, for the reason 
that when the membership alone is com- 
pelled to pay the whole cost of the attempt 
at stabilization, those outside the member- 
ship receive the benefits of the increased 
prices without bearing any of the burdens 
incident thereto.” 
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And then the governor comes down to 
the McNary-Haugen bill itself with all 
the “frankness” he has hitherto praised. 
“Various people have attempted to mis- 
represent and confuse my attitude with 
respect to the McNary-Haugen bill,” he 
complains. “I do not propose to leave the 
slightest doubt in anybody’s mind on 
that subject. 

“As I read the McNary-Haugen bill, 
its fundamental purpose is to establish an 
effective control of the sale of exportable 
surplus with the cost imposed upon the 
commodity benefited. For that principle, 
the Democratic platform squarely stands, 
and for that principle I squarely stand. 
Mr. Hoover stands squarely opposed to 
this principle by which the farmer would 
get the benefit of the tariff. What remains 
of the McNary-Haugen bill is a mere 
matter of method, and I do not limit 
myself to the exact mechanics and method 
embodied in that bill.” 

And so the governor leaves his audi- 
ence, as “clearly” befogged as before upon 
his real position. For he recognizes only 
that the nub of the farm problem is, in 
his own mind, as Messrs. McNary and 
Haucen have outlined it in their bill: 
“effective control of the sale of exportable 
surplus with the cost imposed upon the 
commodity benefited.” But he does not 
commit himself to the equalization fee. 

One wonders how much comfort the 
supposedly rebellious farmers may have 
drawn from the governor’s speech. A good 
five sixths of it was devoted to denuncia- 
tion of Republican promissory notes 
which the farmer has been unable to 
collect. The only really constructive por- 
tion of the entire address appears in the 
last paragraph to the effect that he will 
appoint “a nonpartisan commission of 
farm leaders and students of the problem 
to work out these details” immediately 
upon his election, leaving no stone “un- 
turned to give immediate and adequate 
farm relief by legislation carrying into 
practice this definite principle for which 
my party and I stand.” The “details,” 
which are dismissed here as more or less of 
an incidental are the multipointed horns 
of the agricultural vast dilemma. 


OUR days after the Omaha prescrip- 

tion for farm relief was written, the 
Governor was in Denver, writing an- 
other to cure present ills in the power 
industry and provide the country with 
a perpetual immunization from further 
troubles. Water power is a matter of con- 
siderable interest in Colorado as it is in 
the other Western States. Just now the 
question of a dam at Boulder Canyon has 
brought the question to an apex of excite- 
ment. Besides the purely desultory in- 
terest which has been generated in the 
question, lobbying has marshaled public 
opinion and forced Boulder Dam to the 
Prominence of a great national issue. 
Briefly, the question divides itself into 


whether the Government shall build and 
operate a giant dam and power station at 
Boulder Canyon, or whether the matter 
shall be left for private interests. The 
issue is complicated by the fact that con- 
flicting data upon the practicability of 
such a huge dam has been offered. A com- 
mission appointed by Congress is now sur- 
veying and studying the situation. 


R. Smiru first reiterated his stand 

as taken in the Albany speech of 
acceptance. “I claim that where they 
(water power resources) are owned by the 
Government they should remain under 
Federal control,” he said. “Where they 
are owned by an individual State they 
should be under the control of that State, 
and where they are owned by States 
jointly they should be under the control of 
those States. By control I mean absolute 
retention of the ownership of the power 
itself, by owning and controlling the site 
and the plant at the place of generation. 
Only in this way can the Government 
agency, State or Federal, as the case may 
be, find the ultimate consumer and insist 
upon a fair and equal distribution of the 


‘ power through the contractual agree- 


ments with the distributing companies.” 

Turning specifically to Boulder Dam, 
the governor stated: “The principles 
which I have announced apply to the pro- 
posed dam at Boulder Canyon. The spe- 
cial need with respect to Boulder Canyon, 
however, is action. . . . 

“If I should be elected President before 
action had been taken by Congress upon 
this great question, I would immediately 
submit to Congress the available data 
with the request for immediate action. 
The situation demands the fair codpera- 
tion among the States themselves and 
between the States and the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

“But however this dam shall be con- 
structed, one thing is sure. The site of the 
dam and the machinery generating this 
water power must be preserved in public 
ownership. Never should this priceless 
right be given away for private exploita- 
tion; and, in whatever form the power 
generated at Boulder Dam shall be distrib- 


uted, public authority must retain the , 


contractual right to control the rates to be 
charged to the ultimate consumer, and 
to control by contract the fair and reason- 
able distribution of the power to be 
generated. ... 

“This does not mean that the Govern- 
ment, national or State, is required to 
engage in the business of distributing elec- 
trical energy, but it does mean that by 
virtue of this ownership, both of site and 
of plant, the Government shall have a 
contractual as well as a regulatory right to 
insist upon reasonable rates and equitable 
distribution.” 

Following his direct statements of pol- 
icy, the governor launched upon an 
excursion into fields made familiar by 


Senators Wash and Norris whose 
efforts secured the Federal Trade Com- 
mission investigation of privately owned 
utilities in an effort to discover whether or 
not a huge “trust” exists in the power- 
generating field. The Democratic nominee, 
one gathers, is at one with these Senators 
in believing that the utilities have engaged 
in propagandist activities which do them 
little credit and indicate that they are 
pushing in every direction to stave off any 
growing sympathy upon the part of the 
people toward public ownership. 

Nor does the governor find Mr. Hoover 
entirely free from the mesh of their activi- 
ties. Not, indeed, that he intimates the 
Republican nominee to be in direct con- 
tact with the private power interests, but 
he seems to find a sinister implication in 
the fact that Paut S. Capp, former secre- 
tary to Mr. Hoover, resigned his post 
with the Republican nominee to become 
executive director of the National Electric 
Light Association some time ago. “The 
Federal Trade Commission, in its investi- 
gation of public utility corporations,” says 
the governor, “has developed some facts 
which indicate that Mr. Hoover knew of 
the existence of this power lobby intended 
to influence Congressional action and 
legislation. The lobby’s executive di- 
rector, Judge Davis, was formerly Assist- 
ant Secretary of Commerce under Mr. 
Hoover at a salary of $6,000< year. He re- 
signed this position to accept $35,000 as 
executive director of the joint commit- 
tee.” Mr. Rinc Larpner’s phrase comes 
to mind: “‘ What of it.” 


RITICISM of Governor Smiru’s 
policy on water power would require 

far more space than may be spared here. 
That his proposals have merit, none will 
deny, but thatselling power to the ultimate 
consumer by government ownership of © 
power plants will lower theconsumer’s bills 
is somewhat open to question. For huge 
construction jobs are not produced by the 
Government for nothing, and the taxpayer 
foots the bill, just as surely as he pays for 
the construction of the private power 
plant which supplies his electricity in his 
monthly service bill. Whether he pays less 
through his share of the tax on a thousand 
such plants or his share upon but a single 
one is somewhat open to question — so 
much so that it would require a gigantic 
survey in order to establish the facts, if, 
indeed, they could be established. Simi- 
larly, the Government, or the States, hav- 


‘ing built their power plants, must rent 


them to private companies which will en- 
gage in distributing the power. Whether 
this rental charge will be less than interest 
charges on bonds and stock plus money 
set aside for a sinking fund is again a mat- 
ter for conjecture. These are some of the 
aspects of the problem which require ex- 
amination before the soundness of Gover- 
nor Smitu’s policy can be completely 
established. 
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Suggestions for Classroom 
Study 


Tue InpePenvENT articles best suited for classroom 
study depend so much upon the character of the class 
that the teacher will be the best judge of the material to 
be chosen for more careful study. The Editors select 
for comment those contributions that personally im- 
press them as being appropriate for student discussion. 


“A Fire Not To BE QUENCHED.” I. The author 
of this article wishes to give us a picture of election 
frauds. He chooses to do it not by quoting statistics 
or citing a long list of examples, but by telling the 
story of a deputy attorney-general assigned to watch 
the voting during a single election in a single city 
ward. What do you think of this method? Is it 
vivid? Does it impress upon you the point which the 
author wishes to drive home? What is the point he is 
trying to “put across”? 2, Do you see any danger in 
frequent use of this method? 3. Discuss in class the 
mechanics of the voting system. What is “registra- 
tion”? What are the requirements for voters? How 
old must a voter be? Must he be a citizen of the 
United States? Must he have been born in this coun- 
try? Must he be able to read? To write? 4. What 
are the rules as to residence? 5. In the course of his 
article Mr. Newsom brings out a number of abuses 
which occur at the polls. How many of them can you 
find in it? Do you suppose that the deputy attorney- 
general discovered all of these things in a single day, 
or that Mr. Newsom has condensed into a single 
day experiences which occurred over a period of 
months or years? 6. What lies at the root of the 
abuses, which he brings to light? Do you blame the 
abuses on the party system, or on the election system 
itself? 7, May Mr. Newsom’s article be classified as 
a piece of exposition, description, narrative, or 
argument? 8. Comment on his use of dialogue. On 
his brief characterizations of the deputy, the police 
officer, the party watchers, the voters. 9. Choose 
some phase of your school life and deal with it in an 
article modeled after Mr. Newsom’s. Make it not 
more than 750 words in length. 


Tue Bookie as a Civit Servant. 1. Tell in your 
own words the story of the move to tax betting in 
Great Britain. What arguments have been made 
against the plan? What arguments have been given 
in its favor? 2. What difficulties in definition have 
stood in the way of a tax on betting? How does the 
law define the term, “place”? 3. It is estimated that 
the turnover in bets in Great Britain is £200,000,000 

_ annually. Translate this figure into dollars. 4. Has 
betting been taxed successfully in any of the British 
dominions? In which of them? 5. Notice that in 
Great Britain the telephone service is furnished by 
the post office department. 6. What is a “‘totaliza- 
tor”? 7. What position is held by Winston Churchill 
in the British Government? 


Back Stace 1n WasuincTon. 1. The author of 
this series gives the readers of Tue INDEPENDENT 
intimate glimpses of the affairs of government. He 
goes behind the scenes and discovers details which 
go unnoticed in the newspaper reports of the day. 
At present he is concentrating his attention upon 
the Presidential campaign. 2. What does the corre- 
spondent foresee for the Democratic party provided 
Governor Smith is defeated in November? Does he 
believe that defeat would imperil the national party 
organization? 3. Discuss the possibility of the rise 
of two new parties, one gathering strength from 
the North and East, the other marshaling the forces 
of the South and West. What have the North and 
East in common? On what points would the South 
and West be likely to come to political agreement? 
4. Discuss the recent speeches of Governor Smith 
in Oklahoma City, Denver, and Helena. What sub- 
jects did he employ? What did he have to say upon 
each of them? 5. What speeches has Mr. Hoover 
made during the current campaign? Compare the 
Hoover and Smith, campaign methods. 6. Tell 
something about the recent activities of each 
of the following: Senator Caraway; Mayor Walker 
of New York; Senator Curtis; John J. Raskob; 
Senator Joseph T. Robinson; Mrs. Mabel Walker 
Willebrandt. 








The Bookie as a Civil 


Servant 
(Continued from page 328) 

only real objection had been to legalizing 
betting where it was not already legal. I 
could find nothing in his words which led 
me to suppose that he would resist the 
proposal of a duty on that class of betting 
which was already sanctioned by the law 
— that is to say, credit betting with book- 
makers and betting on race courses. I 
was editor of the Spectator at the time, and 
I proposed that the two classes of betting 
should be separated and that Mr. Church- 
ill should tax what was estimated to be 
by far the larger class. I was told that 
credit betting with bookmakers and race- 
course betting accounted for about three 
quarters of the total betting turnover. 
Why not, I argued, make a beginning with 
the taxation of betting by simply ignoring 
the illegal “street” betting and taxing 
three quarters of the business? Drink 
legislation provided a useful analogy. 
There has been no finality in drink legis- 
lation; Governments have continually 
tinkered with it in order to meet fresh 
emergencies. The chief thing, therefore, 
was to introduce somehow or other the 
principle of taxing betting in the full 
expectation that the original method 
would in time be extended and perhaps 
be entirely transformed. I was warned by 
some of my colleagues in the deputation 
that this was a: plainly impracticable 
proposal. I held on my way, however, 
wrote many articles on the subject, and 
ultimately had the satisfaction of seeing 
Mr. Churchill produce a scheme which 
coincided exactly with it. 

What a farce all this distinction is 
between betting that is legal and betting 
that is illegal! If you bet with a book- 
maker off a race course it must be a credit 
transaction. You must communicate with 
him by letter or telegram or telephone. 
There must be no personal meeting for the 
transaction of the hideous business. Ap- 
parently, if you went to a bookmaker’s 
office and, standing outside the front door, 
communicated with him through a home- 
made telephone with a wire a yard long, 
you would be making a legal bet; but if 
you opened the door and spoke to him as 
man to man you would be making an 
illegal bet. 

When Mr. Churchill had imposed the 
taxation on credit betting and race-course 
betting he found that there were so many 
ways of evading it that he gradually re- 
duced the rate in the hope that it would 
be less and less worth while for the book- 
makers to cheat the state. The next stage 
in the struggle is already in view. He be- 
lieves in common with most sensible 
people that the neatest and cleanest way 
of collecting the tax is by means of the 
totalizator, which has been a success 
wherever it has been tried in the domin- 
ions. The House of Commons has passed 











a bill legalizing the totalizator, and I 
have no doubt that we shall get the 
machine which gives the correct odds 
scientifically and is the death knell of the 
disreputable sort of bookmaker. The 
Labor party as a whole is furiously op- 
posed to the totalizator, as are also a 
large, but diminishing, number of the 
clergy and teachers. It is odd that all 
these excellent people should incidentally 
be in alliance with the scum of the 
turf who loathe the totalizator. 

The air has already been cleared. The 
facts have been simplified. There are only 
three possible attitudes toward betting. 
You can leave things as they are, or you 
may try to suppress betting altogether, 
or you can discourage and incidentally 
make a revenue out of betting by taxation. 
It is undesirable to leave things as they 
are. Gambling is more rampant than it 
has ever been. On the other hand, nobody 
proposes prohibition because nobody 
thinks it possible. When Mr. Churchill 
in the House of Commons challenged the 
Labor party on this point, they sat dumb, 
The one remaining policy, therefore, is 
discouragement by taxation. Almost 
every kind of amusement in Great Britain 
is now taxed. We pay a tax to go to the 
theatre; we pay a tax to see a cricket or 
football match, and we even pay to listen 
to music, although this is a kind of educa- 
tion. Why, then, not tax betting and end 
all this humbug? “The greater the luxury 
the higher the taxation” is a very sound 
principle, and gambling has become the 
greatest of our national luxuries. 

It may be that we are advancing to- 
ward a complete change of thought on 
this subject, and that it will be admitted 
by everybody in the long run that Mr. 
Churchill’s immoral policy was really 
moral. Perhaps the teacher will cease to 
argue that he cannot instruct children 
that gambling is wrong if the state 
“recognizes” gambling; he will see that 
it remains just as possible to point out 
the evils of gambling as it is to point out 
the evils of drink which has immemorially 
been “recognized.” In the end men of all 
ways of thinking may be reconciled to the 
theory that betting is properly classed 
with liquor and tobacco as luxuries which 
rightly carry a thumping tax. 
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